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ABSTRACT 


The African-American and the LGBTIQ Spiritual Communities of the 
Christian Church (Disciples of Christ) in Search of a Prophetic and 
Welcoming Voice: A Case Study in Music, Liturgy, and Worship 

by 

William Thomas, Jr. 

The African-American community and the Gay, Lesbian, Bisexual, 
Transgendered, Intersexed, and Questioning community of the Christian Church 
(Disciples of Christ) are often mutually wary. However two Christian communities that 
are both marginalized by mainstream Christianity further divide God’s realm if they are 
distrustful of each other. To move from suspicion to agape love, each community must 
find common ground on which to begin to speak prophetically and compassionately to 
each other and to the General Church. 

This project creates a worship service devoted to healing that was designed by 
members from both communities. Then by means of a questionnaire the project 
examines whether working together to create and execute this service had any impact on 
the theology or praxis of interaction between the two communities both from their 
respective viewpoints and from the viewpoint of the white heterosexual members who 
comprise the majority of the Christian Church (Disciples of Christ). 

Finally it makes some inferences as a result of the project, offers some materials 
for further study and interaction along the way, and lists possible starting points from 
which decisive action may be taken. 
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Chapter 1 

Introduction 
The Problem 

Although in the Christian Church (Disciples of Christ) denomination, both the 
African American community, and the Gay, Lesbian, Bisexual, and Transgendered 
communities have well documented histories of abuse and marginalization, to which they 
both often refer in their individual worship and liturgy, there still remains an unsettling 
chasm, a disconnect, and a disconcerting lack of commonality in their reading of 
scripture, sense of tradition, reason or rationale, and perceived shared experience, so that 
they have developed little appreciation of and shared spiritual community with each 
other. 

The Importance of the Problem 

My family has had a long and rich history of engagement and participation in the 
Christian Church (Disciples of Christ) denomination that goes back at least five 
generations. I recall that in the 1950s, when I was a child, the Disciple movement was 
racially segregated. When it came time for national gatherings, Caucasians attended the 
National Missionary Convention, and the African Americans attended the National 
Convocation. In the late 1950s and the 1960s the broader society in the United States, as 
well as the Christian Church (Disciples of Christ) moved toward greater integration 
across ethnic and racial lines. In the DOC, structural amalgamation was accomplished in 
the following way: all members of the Christian Church (Disciples of Christ) were now 
welcome to attend the biennial international odd-year meeting which was now to be 
called the General Assembly. However African Americans, Latinos, Asians, and Pacific 
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Islanders still kept their own individual general meetings that convened on alternate even- 
numbered years. 

In very recent years the message the General Assembly has attempted to 
emphasize to the whole church that now all Disciples equally belong to one integrated 
church. It has done it with themes such as “A Movement for Wholeness In A Fragmented 
World.” However the alternate year racially and culturally based gatherings reveal a 
different story. 

More specifically, the African-American Christian Church Convocation still 
rankles with the memory that after the Civil War, the whites of the Christian Church were 
not ready to integrate and so sent Blacks off to form their own denomination. That 
dismissed denomination continues to exist today and is known as the Assemblies of God. 
Other Black Christian Church members who doggedly stayed within the denomination 
were begrudgingly accorded separate but unequal status under the leadership of Black 
Christian Church ministers such as Reverend Preston Taylor. 

Taylor was bom a slave, but educated himself to become an ordained minister. As 
a very young man, Taylor joined the Civil War effort fighting as a soldier in the Union 
Army against his former slave owners. After the war, Preston appeared before the 
Christian Church to press for full integration of the denomination. Instead he was given 
money to build several Christian Churches exclusively for Blacks. One such church was 
the High Street Christian Church, in Mt. Sterling Kentucky. At that church, one of his 
deacon’s grandsons, Sherman Hunt, met and married Florine White, a young lady who 
also attended High Street Christian Church. They were to become my maternal 
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grandparents. The Reverend Preston Taylor officiated at their wedding. I am a fifth 
generation Disciple. 

Blacks who were sent off to form a separate denomination, and even those Blacks 
whose Convocation exists within the larger body of the Christian Church (Disciples of 
Christ) still may not perceive themselves as fully welcomed back into the denomination 
that took several generations to begin to embrace them. This sense of exclusion or even 
marginalization in both church and society is shared with other African American 
Christians across denominations. It gave rise to an interdenominational tradition of 
reading and identifying with certain Biblical stories as well as giving voice to and 
embracing themes of future true liberation and full inclusion within American society. 
This theology suggests that God’s promises are more clearly seen in terms of righting the 
wrongs of a people oppressed and marginalized because of their color. 

If the journey of African Americans is a journey from the edges of society toward 
the center, the consciousness and the journey toward acceptance of the Gay, Lesbian, 
Bisexual, Transgendered, Intersexed, and Questioning community may be said to have 
begun beyond the margins of acknowledged society altogether. GLBTIQ folk first met in 
abandoned buildings or bars with the windows blackened out for protection. Like African 
Americans they enjoyed scant to no protection from the law, but unlike African 
Americans, until very recently they enjoyed no recognition from the Christian Church 
(Disciples of Christ). They were known in almost all Christian circles as an abomination 
before God. 

Although today there are ordained GLBTIQ ministers within the Church, the 
Christian Church (Disciples of Christ) exists as a tradition of Free Church, and so has no 
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overarching directives for ordaining GLBTIQ candidates. Even within Regions that have 
declared themselves open and affirming, GLBTIQ ordination is accorded only on a case- 
by-case basis. Many GLBTIQ Disciples, tired of the lukewarm reception that they still 
receive in their denomination, have joined with people from other denominations to form 
a denomination in which they can worship openly: the Metropolitan Community Church. 

The disciplines of psychiatry, and psychology have led the way toward the 
recognition of GLBTIQ people as human beings of diverse natural sexual orientation 
rather than as beings of unnatural sexual dysfunction. With several denominations, 
including the Disciples this is an ongoing struggle to reconcile scientific study with their 
own readings of the scriptures and tradition. 

While African Americans often attend worship services along with family 
members, and in the bosom of those families strive for the liberation of their race, many 
Gay, Lesbian, Bisexual, Transgendered, Intersexed, and Questioning people, either being 
afraid to come out to their families, or being sent away from their families if they do, 
generally become part of a worship community, closeted, with a partner, a few friends or 
alone. There is generally no affirming family of origin sitting in the pews with LGBTIQ 
people, strongly supporting them in their spiritual quest. 

Like Latinas/os, Womanists, and feminists in the United States, the LGBTIQ 
community has sought to appropriate the language and methodology of the Civil Rights 
movement, to describe its own marginalization and its struggle for liberation. Attempts to 
compare the struggle of the LGBITQ community to that of American Blacks has often 
been rejected by some in the African-American spiritual community who believe the 
Black experience is unique and the Black struggle is undermined, trivialized and even 
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sidelined when the language of oppression or liberation is appropriated by other groups, 
especially the LGBTIQ community. 

Although Black religious experience in theology and worship offers a strong 
voice and tradition to focus on and call for equality within the greater society, one would 
be hard pressed to find language in traditional African-American preaching and teaching 
that allows much room for any diversity in sexual orientation. African Americans may 
have been inculcated with just enough of the ethnocentrism of the dominant culture that 
even as Blacks struggle for their own liberation, they have learned to mistrust other 
struggles that the dominant culture also distrusts and despises. 

As many LGBTIQ communities seek their own liberation they may often be 
unaware that many in the African-American community believe that their culture 
struggles, victories, and perspectives are easily appropriated and exploited by other facets 
of society such as the LGBTIQ community, without the proper recognition and indeed, 
homage, to African American culture, and African American struggle. Such creative 
designs and contributions, which range from fashion and music to inventions and social 
theories, have been simply adopted at the whim of other facets, or even the greater 
society, often for huge profit. As my maternal grandmother used to say: “Every time we 
get something good, they take it.” This sense that cherished historical movements, music, 
religion and theology are easily stolen by others to support their cause has the potential 
within the African-American community, for increased distrust and contempt. To have a 
group that you have not learned to trust, or that even worse you think of as sinful 
hedonists, take your narratives and tactics for their struggle and appropriate it as their 
own, may be viewed as adding insult to injury and as evidence of disrespect and 
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marginalization that Black experiences have generally received. Consequently, Black 
religious experience tends not only to view with distrust and suspicion but also to exclude 
and reject the LGBTIQ experience. Black preachers have shouted from their pulpits: 

“The Gay struggle has nothing to do with us!” 

Some in the LGBTIQ community cannot conceptualize a narrative that is unique 
to African Americans. The over-arching narrative from the LGBTIQ communities to 
African Americans, and even LGBTIQ folk of color seems to be: get over it! Enough 
affirmative action! Enough NAACP! Stop making it only about you and widen and 
perhaps even marginalize your embrace and position to include us. 

Some African Americans may well retort: You took no notice of our struggle until 
you recognized how our approaches and theories could be used in your struggle. You 
historically have not stood with us. You hid comfortably in your closets secure in the 
knowledge that as long as you assumed the demeanor of heterosexuals you were granted 
full acceptance in society. However, we had no such option or refuge since the color of 
our skin was always a very present reality. 

I experience this standoff with both a sense of double vision and double jeopardy. 
Many LGBTIQ people of color who seek to belong to a faith community are not fully 
embraced or trusted by either camp. Whereas in the African-American church there is 
negligible positive language for sexual divergence from the norm, in many LGBTIQ 
spiritual communities, there is very little space made for African-American expressions 
of religious faith. I belong to both communities. 
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Thesis 


This project seeks through the design of the worship experience that respects and 
engages the biblical canon, explores hermeneutical approaches, acknowledges liturgical 
traditions, highlights historical experiences and real life experiences of African American 
and GLBTIQ spiritual communities to give prophetic and welcoming voice to both the 
African American and GLBTIQ (as well as those who are in the intersection of both) 
communities as they engage each other, and the larger denomination of the Christian 
Church (Disciples of Christ). 


Definitions of Major Terms 

Christian Church (Disciples of Christ) - One of the three branches of the 
denomination founded by Thomas Campbell, Alexander Campbell, and Barton Stone. 

Christian Church (Disciples of Christ) African-American Spiritual Community, 
National Convocation - These terms are synonymous with Blacks of the Christian 
Church (Disciples of Christ) who function within that faith community. 

Christian Church (Disciples of Christ) LGBTIQ Spiritual Community - LGBTIQ 
is an acronym denoting Lesbian, Gay, Bisexual, Transgendered, Intersex, and 
Questioning. 

Free Church Tradition - A church, or a region, or a denomination where regional 
and general decisions are not binding upon the actions of the pastors, members, or 
churches within a denomination. 

Metropolitan Community Churches - denomination formed by and for LGBTIQ 

people. 
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Work Previously Done in the Field 

There are no works that specifically describe the positive outcomes that may 


result from the African American spiritual community and the LGBTIQ spiritual 
community engaging in an interactive worship experience in the Christian Church 
(Disciples of Christ) denomination. However several books on progressive Christianity 
may provide guidance for Christians from the LGBTIQ community and Christians from 
the African-American community who are seeking common ground in the Christian 
Church. In the introduction of his book, What Does A Progressive Christian Believe?, 
Pacific School of Religion Professor Delwin Brown states: “Progressive Christianity is a 
family of perspectives...” 1 Brown makes the point that as we would seek compromise, 
we must admit that all “are creatures with partial perspectives.” 2 Challenging even some 
notions of the scriptures as containing absolute directives, he suggests that not only is the 
Bible not infallible with regard to the social sciences, ethics, or religion, it is not 
necessary that it be so in order to still be strongly influential in developing deep Christian 
values. 3 

McMaster University Professor Tina Fetner, in her book, How The Religious 
Right Shaped Lesbian and Gay Activism, says that in the 1950s and 60s neither Christian 
Evangelicals nor the LGBTIQ community had much voice. 4 She goes on to say, however, 
through ensuing half century of writings and protest, “public awareness” of both 


1 Delwin Brown, What Does a Progressive Christian Believe? (New York: Seabury 
Books, 2008), xi. 

2 Brown, 122. 

3 Brown, 10. 

4 Tina Fetner, How the Religious Right Shaped Lesbian and Gay Activism (Minneapolis: 
University of Minnesota Press, 2008), 1. 
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communities was extremely heightened. 5 She states that even though the religious right 
was more heavily funded, along with greater challenges, its attempts to marginalize the 
LGBTIQ community, actually presented the LGBTIQ community with greater 
opportunities. 6 Strong evangelical intolerance of non-heterosexuals actually resulted in an 
outpouring of tolerance for the GLBTIQ community. She points out “one of the ways that 
social movements will respond to opposing movements is by modifying their 
organizational structures, or creating new organizational forms.” 7 In this case Evangelical 
hatred of Gays and Lesbians caused the GLBTIQ community to become more informed 
and more organized. 8 

In his essay, “To Whom Belong the Covenants?” Point Loma Nazarene Professor 
Michael Lodahl makes a case for the peculiarity of both culture and worship when he 
professes that first, “God works by being present to each and every occasion of the 
world.” 9 However he continues, “God cannot be such a unilateral determinant since the 
world itself contributes a great deal of momentum to each occasion’s becoming. 10 
Humans seek to worship God from their own cultural locations. 

In Church on the Margins, Iowa State University Professor Mary Sawyer reports 
that as traditional worship communities rejected LGBTIQ people, in order to worship as a 
body, they had to reach out to each other and form their own particular religious 


5 Fetner, 129. 

6 Fetner, 129. 

7 Fetner, 124. 

8 Fetner, 124. 

9 Michael Lodahl, “To Whom Belong The Covenants?”, Deep Religious Pluralism, 

ed. David Ray Griffin (Westminster: John Knox Press, 2005), 195. 

10 Lodahl, 195 
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communities and liturgies. 11 In their own communities they could feel both physically at 
ease, and emotionally focused on their relationship with Spirit. 

In an online article entitled, “Queer Worship,” Yale Professor Siobhan Garrigan 
argues that while there may be parts of LGBTIQ liturgy that are particular to its 
adherents, there are “practical ways in which LGBTIQ people’s lives can more fully 
integrate into a community’s liturgical life, and vice versa.” 12 

In his chapter “Too Gay for the Church but Always at Home in the Club,” from 
Faith, Health, and Healing in African American Life, Reverend Dr. Doniel Mark Wilson 
states that his experience is that all LGBTIQ people are excluded in Black Churches. 13 
He explains that even though American Black Christians will sway while singing 
welcoming songs, he mourns that those same Christians “sway away from God’s unusual 
children,” and the Black preachers still hurl insults at them as abominations of God. In 
the LGBTIQ clubs, however, he could talk about that same music, or some of the same 
scriptures from which the preacher preached and find a place of acceptance and 
affirmation for himself in the music and his own theology. 14 He laments that while he 
feels good about himself, other LGBTIQ people have gone so far as to commit suicide, 
because the sense of condemnation from the Black pulpits has been so overwhelming. 15 

In his book Something Within, Religion in African American Political Activism, 
Columbia University Professor Frederick C. Harris argues that the African-American 


11 Mary Sawyer, Church on the Margins, Living Christian Community (Harrisburg: 
Trinity Press International, 2003), 103. 

12 Siobhan Garrigan, “Queer Worship,” Theology and Sexuality 15, no. 2 (2009): 226-27, 
http://www.equinoxjoumals.com/TSE/article/view/6365, accessed September 24, 2011. 

13 D. Mark Wilson, Faith, Health, and Healing in African American Life, ed. Stephanie 
Mitchem and Emilie Townes (Westport CT: Praeger Publishers, 2008), 179. 

14 Wilson, 167. 

15 Wilson, 167. 
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church, rather than perhaps being a welcoming place for sexual diversity, has moved 
from a place of spiritual other worldliness to perhaps among other things, a resource for 
political motivation. 16 He argues that Blacks gather in their parish to solidify their 
identity and reaffirm their collective social outlook. He argues that present-day Black 
American worshippers responding to the preaching and Bible study have turned worship 
into, among other things, a place of reaffirmation for individual and collective political 
outlook and political action. 17 

Retired Professor of Worship and Music at the Interdenominational Theological 
Center, Melva Wilson Costen begins her book, African American Christian Worship , by 
theologizing that African-American worship is peculiar in relation to the worship of other 
American communities in at least three areas. First, Black Christians believe that God as 
revealed in Jesus Christ wants to work good in every aspect of their lives. 18 Secondly, 
African Americans are descended from African communities who believed that all that 
happened could be explained in the movement of God. 19 Thirdly, all African Americans 
worshippers share a history of survival as “African people living in America” 20 


16 Frederick Harris, Something Within: Religion in African American Political Activism 
(Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1999), 8. 

17 Harris, 8. 

18 Melva Costen, African American Christian Worship, updated ed. (Nashville: 
Abingdon Press, 2007), 14. 

19 Costen, 14. 

20 Costen, 2. 
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Scope and Limitations of the Project 

There are African Americans, as well as other peoples of color, and also Gay, 
Lesbian, Bisexual, and Transgendered people of other faith traditions whose belief 
systems and faith traditions are similar to those of the African-American and LGBTIQ 
Christian Church (Disciple of Christ) spiritual communities. Their experience and 
journey within their respective denominations may be similar or very different to the 
journey of African-Americans and GLBTIQ people within the Disciples of Christ. 
However for the purposes of effectively monitoring the examination of this study we will 
confine our discussion to these two general groups: Black Christian Church (Disciple of 
Christ) members, and the LGBTIQ members of the Christian Church (Disciples of 
Christ). 

Procedure for Integration 

In this study I will begin by investigating what the Biblical Canon has to say 
about oppressed people. I will also examine some of the writings of African American 
theologians to ascertain how Black churches have responded to these scriptures and what 
theological themes are emphasized in worship and what ethical conclusions have been 
drawn by the African American spiritual community. 

The work on selected canonical texts will also reflect on the way in which they 
have been used to describe and monitor the LGBTIQ community. My investigation and 
engagement of the writings of recognized theologians who have addressed these 
scriptural texts will to seek to discover how these Biblical themes might influence liturgy 
and theology in LGBTIQ worship. In addition, I will seek to uncover what ethical 
conclusions may have been reached by the GLBTIQ spiritual community. 
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My project will create a joint worship service planned and executed by African 
American worshippers and LGBTIQ worshippers. An effort will be made to include 
germane themes of each community’s liturgy and worship practices as defined by 
liturgical authorities, designers and practitioners such as the Reverend Dr. Kathy Black, 
and the Reverend Dr. Robert E. Shore Goss. 

Following the service, a questionnaire will be administered which will sample 
how themes from both of these communities united in one worship service might provide 
perspective for cooperation between the two communities, coming from both members of 
the two communities as well as concerned members of the Christian Church (Disciples of 
Christ) who do not consider themselves either African-American, or GLBTIQ. Finally, 
the conclusions from the questionnaire will be analyzed, and recommendations for 
mutually affirming collaboration and engagement between the two communities as well 
as suggestions for further study will be offered. 

Chapter Outlines 

Chapter 2 will explore how African-American Theology has been influenced by 
the African-American quest for equality by discussing the perspectives of Black 
theologians with regarding to scripture. The chapter will conclude with ethical responses 
coming from the African-American community in response to Liberation Theology. 

Chapter 3 will explore how GLBTIQ or Queer Theology has been influenced by 
the GLBTIQ community quest for equality by discussing the perspectives of GLBTIQ 
theologians with regard to scripture. The chapter will conclude with ethical responses 
coming from the GLBTIQ community in response to GLBTIQ or Queer Theology. 
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Chapter 4 will discuss what role music plays in worship. The chapter will argue 
that music, rather than being judged by rigid guidelines is a gift from God perceived 
differently and appreciated differently by various cultures. 

Chapter 5 will define the role of liturgy in worship. It will make the case that 
liturgy is both the voice of God to the people, and the people’s devotion presented back 
to God. It will further discuss that people only hear God’s voice through their experience, 
and can only present their devotion back to God through that experience. 

Chapter 6 will discuss the ethical significance of the research. It will highlight 
writings and methodologies employed by other than Disciple theologians and writers for 
bringing GLBTIQ and African American faith communities together. 

Chapter 7 will describe the project and the context in which it was created. It will 
then present the responses to the project questionnaire. 

Chapter 8 will use ethical responses as uncovered by Pacific School of Religion 
professors David Kuntz and Bernard Sclager to uncover areas of common aspiration 
between the African-American church and the GLBTIQ faith community. From these 
areas of common interest, the chapter will discuss important first steps the two 
communities might take together to uncover prophetic voice for the Christian Church. 
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Chapter 2 

African-American Liberation Theology 

W.E. B. Du Bois said that “Race is a dynamic and not a static conception, and the 
... races are continually changing and developing, amalgamating and differentiating.” 21 
In addition Du Bois explains: “in the ancient and medieval world, color was never a 
badge of slavery.’ However, Du Bois goes on to theorize how Africans became slaves 
in the United States. He says that several forces may have been at work, including the 
notion that as Europe conquered and Christianized Africa, many converted Africans 
might have joined in their own cultural cleansing and Civil Wars to rid their towns and 
villages of many who might have insisted on clinging to older tribal spiritualism. 23 Also, 
African Moslems harbored great dislike against non-Moslem Africans whom they 
considered heathens. 24 Members from both groups may have been sold to slave traders to 
rid Christian and Moslem communities of those who refused to give up the old tribal 
ways. Human slavery has historically served the function of supplying labor for the 
home and the field, thus releasing the warriors to more systematic defense of their land 
and their women to leisure. 26 Du Bois further explains that between the 15 th and the 19 th 
century, while the dynamics and formulas between various European enslavers, and 
African authorities seeking to rid their countries of undesirable peoples changed, and as 
the slave trade moved from barter between “consenting authorities” to coercive raids on 
every Black civilization in Africa, and as subsequently slavery became a hugely 

21 W. E. B. Du Bois, The Negro (New York: Henry Holt, 1915), 4. 

22 Du Bois, 58. 

23 Du Bois, 59. 

24 Du Bois, 59. 

25 Du Bois, 59. 

26 Du Bois, 58. 
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profitable industry, perhaps one hundred million Africans were extracted from their 
native homeland. 27 There is no wonder that the African continent, a slower moving 
nomadic, agricultural civilization, progressively nearly ground to a halt for nearly four 
centuries, and that even today, large parts of Africa still reel from the lack of resources to 
provide the basics for human well-being. 

According to University of Washington Associate History Professor Stephanie E. 
Smallwood, one good way to control slaves during the Middle Passage was to transport 
on one boat, African cargo of divergent cultures. She reasons that language and cultural 
barriers made communication between slaves and possible insurrection less of a 
possibility. However having been subjected to separation and torture on the trip from 
Africa to the Americas, the slaves often arrived for sale in horrible mental and physical 
condition. 29 

It is no secret that Africans brought to other shores were stripped of their 
traditional spiritual heritage. The thinking was that in order to totally enslave a captured 
people, the enslaved must not be allowed to engage in any type of cultural gathering 
including worship. As late as the 19 th century, white ministers thought that indoctrinating 
slaves into Christianity was a way to make them better at servitude. 30 In “Catechism for 
Colored Persons,” white Presbyterian minister Charles Colcock Jones urged slaves to 
regard their owners as deserving of great respect, and that slaves were to honor those 


27 Du Bois, 58-63. 

28 Stephanie Smallwood, Saltwater Slavery (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 2007), 
157. 

29 Smallwood, 157. 

30 David Chidester, Christianity: A Global History (San Francisco: HarperSanFrancisco, 
2000), 403. 
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owners behind their backs as well as in their presence because God was always 
watching. 31 

However, African-American scholar Albert Jordy Raboteau reports that Africans 
in their enslavement brought to Christianity various tribal practices that the white slave 
owners did not anticipate nor could they control. 32 For instance, when white ministers 
taught about the Holy Spirit, many slaves felt that Spirit was best accessed for them in an 
intertribal worship phenomenon that survived the Middle passage and was sometimes 
referred to as the “ring shout.” Raboteau describes the ring shout as slaves moving round 
and round in a circle, now slower, now faster with a decided cadence. He says they were 
perhaps creating an atmosphere whereby the veil between their souls and the souls of 
their ancestral Gods could co-mingle. While the music was often approximations of the 
white Christian songs, as it had to be to allow the slaves to worship in the proximity of 
their masters, just as often the music was heavily laced with African rhythms and themes 
of voodoo and conjuring, and magic. Thus in utilizing white Christian hymnody, 
African Americans from various tribes were creating African American folk religion. 

Costen says that even though modem day African Americans may worship under 
auspices of various denominations and even though African Americans exhibit various 
worship styles, many liturgical practices across denominational lines can still be traced 
back to African peoples. 34 Such devices as call and response, the usage of rhythm 
instruments in the worship service, falling into trances, shouting, and testifying, all have 


31 Chidester, 403. 

32 Albert Raboteau, Slave Religion: The “Invisible Institution ” in the Antebellum South, 
updated ed. (New York: Oxford University Press, 2004) 67-75. 

33 Raboteau, 74. 
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their roots in African traditions. It is important to note that these are traditions co-mingled 
from various African cultures in America as devices to aid Africans to make sense of, and 
survive in their new land. Thus the coalesced outcomes may bear scant resemblance to 
original African rituals in which individual slaves were weaned, but hybrid rituals with a 
decided focus not just on ceremonial custom, but on community endurance and even 
escape. 

Costen indicates that African American religion in North America, resulting from 
a people being forcibly extracted from their homeland, separated from their families and 
customs resulted in a folk Christian outlook where all of life was the same as worship. 35 
There was no difference between sacred and secular. She says that this outlook, 
regardless of tribal origin, is a commonality experienced from African tribal wisdoms, 
which she refers to as “the sacred cosmos.” 36 Rather than being influenced by Greco- 
Roman concepts that perhaps might instruct worshippers about God, African Americans 
have a sense of their worship that seeks to know God firsthand. 37 This would indicate for 
African Americans rather than a religion that is governed strictly by laws, which might be 
expressed in Wesleyan hymns like, “A Charge To Keep I Have,” a religion that relies on 
some part of the Godhead moving to make itself known in daily life. African Americans 
have been known to add their own culturally flavored nuance to Euro/American hymnody 
turning a strict musical tome into a personal spiritual experience. In addition African 
Americans have penned intentionally spiritual compositions invoking the movement of 
the Spirit, such as: “Jesus Lay Your Head in the Window, to Hear Some Sinner Pray.” 


35 Costen, 3. 

36 Costen, 3. 

37 Costen, 7. 
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Costen makes the point regarding conversion, that in some parts of African 
American Christian culture, faith stories are often more important than reading the Bible. 
She identifies at least four streams of African American religious tradition: traditional 
African primal worldviews, Judeo-Christian religion, African American folk religion, 
(which is religion shaped in a society of enslavement and segregation), and 
Westem/European-American Christianity. 38 

In spite of contemporary African American’s ignorance of and even possible 
disdain for primal African religions, African American religiosity is still very conscious 
of, and attentive to, the power and movement of God. 39 Costen makes the strong point 
that the cruelty of slave owners may have actually facilitated African American 
Christianity in this way. She postulates that slaves exposed to the disparity between the 
teachings of Christianity and the treatment they received could only make sense of it by 
implementing into Christianity their own traditions. 40 

Ethical Responses of the African American Church 
Costen’s delineation of the nature of the sacred cosmos of African American 
worship has strong implications for the ethical response of the African American church. 
By sacred cosmos, she means that African Americans worship God as everywhere 
present. There is no division between the sacred and the secular. She says that African 
Americans have a heritage of utilizing their religion as a people to struggle for equality as 
a unit. Through embodying the sacred stories the unit’s main purpose is to make all 
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converts aware of the sacred cosmos that is available to all who become part of the 
community. 

Costen warns against attempting to establish normative performances for African 
American worship music outside of the culture in which it was created in such places as 
taverns, concert halls, or even other than African American worship venues. She suggests 
that in ecumenical contexts, African American worship is more deeply understood by 
“acknowledgment of specific racial ethnic sources,” rather than inclusive language or 
other transliterations. 41 In other words, for Costen, African-American liturgical music is 
the story of African Americans journey with, and salvation by God. It is the tale of a way 
out of no way. Therefore she makes no special space in African American worship for 
anything other than the particularity of the Black American journey with God from then 
to now. 

One would have to explore how people of other cultures, traditions, or other than 
hetero-normative orientation, could overcome their differences to celebrate the African 
American worship experience as the Holy Spirit moving through the community as 
comfort, endurance, and liberation, either in this world or the next. First it means 
acknowledging that diversities are present and indeed even function as noticeable parts of 
the African American community. Second, it means that the variety of their needs for 
acceptance and love within the community must be interpreted as part of the larger story 
of African Americans seeking love and acceptance; and third it means acknowledging the 
ongoing struggle of the African American community for vindication and full inclusion 
within mainstream American society. 


41 Costen, 114. 
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James Cone 


Internationally renowned scholar and Black theologian James Cone agrees that 
one source of Black Theology is Scripture. 42 He also recognizes the role of black culture 
and experience. The Biblical narratives speak to Black experience of powerless and 
oppression and also joy in the struggle. Cone cites scriptural evidence that God became 
the helper of the powerless in the face of oppressive foreign powers. For Cone, the 
Exodus-Sinai narrative speaks directly to African Americans. He refers to God talking 
directly to the emancipated Hebrews and exhorts Blacks to hear the voice of God 
speaking also to them in that same dialogue. God says “You have seen what I did to the 
Egyptians, and how I bore you on eagles’ wings and brought you to myself. Now 
therefore, if you obey my voice and keep my covenant, you shall be my treasured 
possession out of all the peoples. Indeed, the whole earth is mine, but you shall be for me 
a priestly kingdom and a holy nation. Cone says that one message that is reiterated 
throughout the Canon is this: to those who are weak, if they will remain faithful, God will 
protect them and justify them. 43 He says the prophets Amos, Micah, Hosea, and Isaiah, 
restate this same message again and again. 44 It is the message of Amos who says: “Hear 
this word you cows, who oppress the poor, who crush the needy, the Lord God has sworn 
by his holiness: the time is surely coming upon you, when they shall take you away with 
hooks,” (Amos 4: l-2b). Micah conveys the same message when he says: “ I will surely 
gather all of you, O Jacob, I will gather the survivors of Israel; I will set them together 
like sheep in a fold, like a flock in its pasture; it will resound with people” (Micah 2:12). 

42 James Cone, Black Theology and Black Power (New York: Seabury Press, 1969), 44. 

43 Cone, Black Theology and Black Power, 45. 

44 Cone, Black Theology and Black Power, 45. 
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Hosea encapsulates the message in the promise: “Yet the number of the people of Israel 
shall be like the sand of the sea, which can be neither measured nor numbered; and in its 
place where it was said to them, “You are not my people,” it shall be said to them, 
“Children of the living God,” the people of Judah and the people of Israel shall be 
gathered together, and they shall appoint for themselves one head; and they shall take 
possession of the land (Hosea 1:10-1 la). Isaiah offers a message of reassurance: 
“Comfort, O comfort my people, says your God. Speak tenderly to Jerusalem, and cry to 
her that she has served her term, that her penalty is paid, that she has received from the 
Lord’s hand double for all her sins, (Isaiah 40:1).” Cone claims that African American 
people, who have been continually oppressed since coming to American shores read, hear 
and appropriate these messages of consolation, reassurance or hope as divine promises 
made directly to them. 

Expanding his point that God is a primary mover who interacts directly with 
God’s people, Cone says that God appeared in the flesh as Jesus Christ so that God’s 
subjugated people might have God’s new covenant preached and proclaimed directly to 
them. 45 Cone says that there is no room in Black Theology for the rich and the privileged 
precisely because they trust to worldly things, things other than the promises of God. 
Cone says that for Black Theology, scriptures speak to those who have no earthly 
security, no assurance of fair treatment in this existence. 

Cone, writing in 1969 and 1970, says that the ethical response of the Black church 
is to move from its preoccupation with doing business as usual and become a strong force 
behind Black Theologians such as Martin Luther King and others who have risked and 

45 Cone, Black Theology and Black Power, 45. 
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indeed lost their lives standing up for justice for oppressed people of color. 46 Cone notes 
that the ethical response of pre-Civil war Black ministers was to speak up, raise money 
and even break the law when it came to Black liberation and equality not just because 
they were socially active, but because they believed that oppression of Black people went 
contrary to the scriptures. 47 He says that perhaps the most destructive piece of anti Black 
Theology that whites have perpetrated on Blacks is the Christian perception that life on 
earth must be borne as it is, in anticipation of a later heavenly reward. 48 He says that this 
has dulled the Black churches zeal for working for change in this life. He exhorts that 
“Black Theology is not eschatological!” 49 The ethic and moral responsibility of the Black 
church is to work tirelessly as community for liberation in this life, and to work for it 
now. 

Cone says that if the Black church is not focused on societal liberation of Black 
people it has lost its reason for being. 50 Even though Cone is not a member of the 
Christian Church (Disciples of Christ) he issues a strong directive that calls to African 
American Churches to retain their sense of mission for the liberation of the race 
regardless of denominational lines. The National Convocation heeds that call and 
responds with this directive found on its web page: “to provide an instrumentality within 


46 Cone, Black Theology and Black Power, 114. 
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the structure of the Christian Church (Disciples of Christ) as a forum for the discussion of 
pertinent issues related to black church life in the context of total church.” 51 Cone warns 
all worshippers of color that if the Black (and white) churches do not “represent Christ’s 
redemptive work in the world, were then is Christ’s church to be found?” 52 

Cone strongly suggests that the ethical response to the call of Black Theology is 
to work as a single people for the liberation of oppressed people of color from the hands 
of the white majority. However, Cone indicates that freedom from oppression transcends 
Black communities when he writes that Christ’s church is where “wounds are being 
healed and chains are being struck off.” 53 Cone admits that in modernistic society, it is 
perfectly acceptable by others to be known as Christian and have no hand in doing 
anything of liberative value for oppressed people, but the truly deeply Christian person is 
a person who is interested in healing the wounds of the world simply because they detect 
suffering among their sisters and brothers. They may not see their work as especially 
pietistic; they simply want to do the kind and good thing. Cone says this perspective has 
also Biblical precedent. 54 People are astonished that they were ministering to Jesus when 
they simply gave the needy food, drink, healing, or a visit when they were in prison. They 
were reaching out to a human who was in need. 55 Cone remarks that many people 
worship Jesus, but are loath to help people of color and are therefore flummoxed when in 
this parable they discover that Jesus is Black. In an interesting turn of events, it may be 
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Black people who worship Jesus but are loath to reach out to GLBTIQ people who may 
discover that they too are flummoxed when they discover that according to this text Jesus 
may also be described as GLBTIQ. 
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Chapter 3 

LGBTIQ Theology 

While African-American Theologians read the Biblical Canon through the lens of 
divine activity with and on behalf of those who are marginalized, the LGBTIQ readings 
of the scripture often adopt a hermeneutic of suspicion with regard to the sacred text. 
They reflect a perspective that may condemn certain writings as thinly veiled calls for 
hetero-patriarchy. This hermeneutic of suspicion does not mean that Queer Theologians 
simply disregard parts of the Canon, rather it points to a process developed by Paul 
Ricoeur and others where engagement with the text affords an arc of understanding: a 
first innocent encounter with the text, followed by a critical process of accurately 
understanding the context surrounding the writing of the text, and also understanding for 
whom the text was written, and finally a reconstructed moment of application of the text, 
arrived at after careful exegesis and study. 56 It is a critical examination of isolated texts in 
their circumstance, so that the overriding themes of the Canon might be more fully 
embraced. This paper will present responses from GLBTIQ theologians to several of the 
most commonly quoted Bible references used by those seeking to condemn 
homosexuality. 

There are at least two passages in the book of Genesis that are used to condemn 
homosexuality. Neither text mentions homosexual acts per se, but some interpret these 
texts as establishing a heterosexual standard. 


56 Daniel Treier, Introducing Theological Interpretation of Scripture: Recovering a 
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“So God created humankind in his image, in the image of God he created them; male and 
female he created them. God blessed them, and God said to them, "Be fruitful and 
multiply ... ’’(Genesis 1:27-28 ). 57 

First, the creation story recounts God as creating humankind as male and female 
and commanding them to procreate. Therefore, it has been asserted that heterosexuality 
was part of “God’s intention.” 58 For example, Princeton Old Testament Professor 
Choon-Leong Seow says, “The intent of the author of Genesis 1 is to affirm the growth of 
human population.” 59 However it may be argued that this narrow position breaks down 
when one considers that that perspective excludes not only homosexuals, but also 
heterosexuals who cannot conceive. The text can be said to actually be explaining the 
methodology of biological creation. 

“ Where are the men who came to you tonight? Bring them out to us so that we 
may know them ”(Genesis 19:5). 

In the Genesis narrative, Lot, a foreigner in Sodom himself, insists on offering the 
comforts of his home to two angels who had already elected to spend the night in the 
town square. In response all of the males of the town surround Lot’s home and insist that 
he offer his guests up to them so that they might have sex with them. Lot responds by 
offering his virgin daughters as a sexual bribe. The male villagers are not appeased and 
the next day, the strangers who are angels of God, destroy Sodom and Gomorrah. 


rn 

All scriptural references are taken from the New Revised Standard Version, unless 
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Responding to theories that the cities were annihilated because the men were gay, 
Australian theologian Michael Carden says that the woman-hating wickedness of Sodom 
and Gomorrah was already apparent when a father was willing to offer his daughters as 
barter to protect not only two strangers but also his reputation. 60 Carden makes the point 
that while some theologians perceive the angels as not true men and hence homosexual, 
the men of Sodom in describing the outsiders as “queer,” are also saying in this passage 
that the criteria for “queer” is being an outsider. 61 Even though Lot in a misogynistic deal 
offers up his daughters in order to try to protect his already tenuous status in Sodom 
society, the male villagers accuse Lot of also being an outsider. Is he also then, queer? 
Carden says the real sin is the refusal of hospitality and friendship. 62 

Two other frequently quoted texts are found in the book of Leviticus: 

“ You shall not lie with a male as with a woman; it is an abomination ” (Leviticus 18:22). 
"If a man lies with a male as with a woman, both of them have committed an 
abomination; they shall be put to death; their blood is upon them ” (Leviticus: 20:13). 

Old Testament scholar David Tabb Stewart states that a different reading of 
Leviticus emerges if we read the book on its own merits rather than using modem 
interpretive lenses. Stewart says that implicit in the Book of Leviticus are two systems: 63 


60 Michael Carden, “Genesis/Bereshit,” in The Queer Bible Commentary, ed., Deryn 
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While Stewart admits that those GLBTIQ folk living in the land of Israel may 
struggle with this holiness code through different lenses, 64 for instance as something that 
they can or cannot adhere to because it also contains other laws such as seeing your 
relatives naked or eating your sacrifices on the same day that you offer them, or planting 
two kinds of crops in the same field, or wearing a garment made of two materials, or 
eating rare meat, or wearing your hair a certain way, he argues that this code has nothing 
to do with anyone not living under its precepts and therefore GLBTIQ people not living 
in Israel are not in any way censured by it. 65 

Victor Paul Furnish agrees as he reminds us that “abomination” is not an ethical 
term of boundary marking, but a term for “separation and distinctness from the nations 
that came into usage during the exile and was applied retroactively to earlier stages of 
Israelite history ... It is an expression of revulsion rooted in long-standing cultural 
conventions and habits of thought.” 66 

“One of social class; and one of a hierarchy of beings. The social classes are non-Israelites, 
female slaves, resident aliens, citizen Israelites, priests and their families, and the high priest. 
If you organize these in concentric circles, the high priests are at the centre with the most 
restricted group of sexual objects (virgins from the same clan); priests next who may marry 
widely, even women who are not of the priestly line as long as they have not been raped or 
divorced; Israelites third, who may marry any woman no matter her sexual history, along with 
resident aliens who are to be treated as if they were citizens (but of course are not); slaves, 
who when objects of pre-marital adultery are not condemned to death, nor their lovers 
executed; and the residual set, non-Israelites ... there is a structure here that reflects some of 
the social classes of the ancient Near East. But more, these laws within their context apply 
only to Israelites and aliens residing in the Land -the Land of Israel. 
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In the New Testament, the most often quoted texts condemning other than 
heterosexual behavior are found in the Epistles of the Romans, 1 Corinthians, and 1 
Timothy. 

“For this reason God gave them up to degrading passions. Their women exchanged 
natural intercourse for unnatural, and in the same way also the men, giving up natural 
intercourse with women, were consumed with passion for one another” (Romans 1:26-7). 

Pursuing the methodology of Ricoeur et al, Queer Theologian Dr. Thomas Hanks 
says that regarding Romans 1:26-27, Paul may have been making a case for his own 
heterosexual manhood, and by quoting the “traditional Jewish propaganda line against 
Greco-Roman homoeroticism” which he had learned from his youth, may have been 
letting his followers in the Roman faith communities know that perhaps some gossip they 
heard about him was not true. 67 However, Dr. Hanks then theorizes that Paul, in Romans 
2:1-29, is holding up the wickedness and spiritual danger of anyone who would sit in 
judgment of others, while at home might possibly be doing the same thing in secret. 68 Dr. 
Hanks then elucidates three profound points that Paul makes in which GLBTIQ believers 
can take heart. First, the horrible crucifixion ordeal of Christ was God’s “decisive 
revelation of liberating justice” for all. 69 Secondly, Hanks points out that unnatural 
behavior was exactly what God did by “ingrafting believing Gentiles into the olive tree of 
Israel.” Hanks states that the Apostle’s referring to the Gentiles as naturally 
uncircumcised makes the Jewish holy practice of circumcision the unnatural act. And 

67 Thomas Hanks, “Romans,” in The Queer Bible Commentary, ed. Deryn Guest et al. 
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lastly, that practices formerly dismissed as impure have now been made absolutely 
acceptable. 71 

“Do you not know that wrongdoers will not inherit the kingdom of God? Do not be 
deceived! Fornicators, idolaters, adulterers, male prostitutes, sodomites, thieves, the 
greedy, drunkards, revilers, robbers-none of these will inherit the kingdom of God” (1 
Corinthians 6:9). 

Before addressing this text, theologian Holly E. Hearon locates herself in relation 
to the Apostle Paul. In her commentary on 1 and 2 Corinthians she says that her reading 
of Paul consists of “multiple voices.” 72 The first voice seeks to speak with the voice of 
the Apostle, the second voice struggles to employ Paul’s voice to exhort contemporary 
readers, and the third voice, struggles with Paul’s motives. 73 Hearon’s multiple voices 
has strong similarities to Ricoeur’s engaging of sacred text: a non culpable and simple 
reading and listening to the Apostle’s oration, a second contextual reading that allows 
contemporary readers to read and hear Paul’s words in their historical setting, and a final 
critical encounter with the text, through exegesis and interpretation to ascertain what 
from the text might be taken as serious lessons for contemporary living. 

Hearon notes that Corinth was a city of great diversity, and she hypothesizes that 
Paul, intent on making his letters the communication that proclaimed the one Lord and 
Christ to diverse peoples, often, when corresponding about women in the church, or 
people who wanted to marry, sometimes adopted a “don’t ask don’t tell” policy that 
contemporary people from the margins can still detect, even in twenty-first century 
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parishes. 74 Hearon references 1 Corinthians 1:10, where from the beginning, Paul urges 
people to be of “the same mind and the same purpose” thus, she points out, effectively 
squelching any meaningful diversity in the Corinthian Christian Community. 75 

Hearon indicates that “control of any debate” belongs to the one who effectively 
defines the debate’s terms. This need to control any debate often makes a diverse 
GLBTIQ community feel more marginalized. Medical professionals, psychiatrists, 
politicians, family value coalitions, ministers, and even other minority groups, constantly 
engage in debates to define “who we are and how we fit-or do not fit- into acceptable 
social patterns.” 76 Hearon then points out specific places where Paul engages in 
controlling behavior and speaks for the Corinthians rather than allowing them to speak 
for themselves. First, in 1:12 he criticizes them for being divided with regard to their 
spiritual leader, makes the argument that Christ is not divided, and then in 1:17 asserts 
the ascendancy of his leadership over Apollos or Cephas or anyone else by saying that he 
was the one sent by the undivided Christ. 77 Secondly, in 3:2, Paul speaks of the 
immaturity of the Corinthian church when he says that he had to feed them with milk 
because they were not ready for anything more substantial. 78 In 4:14, Paul again refers to 
the Corinthians worshippers not as coequal Christians who can speak for themselves but 
as his “children” who could not understand the deeper teachings of the gospel, noting that 
there may be many who could look after them, there were very few who could, (as he 
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could) actually nurture them. 79 Hearon then points out that in 3:4-10, Paul again makes 
the assertion that Apollos’s resultant ascendancy is predicated on Paul’s primary 
leadership. 

Paul, having thus presented himself as the undisputed authority on the will of 
Christ for Corinth’s people, emphasizes the primacy of the will of the community over 
any individual. Hearon observes that Paul’s use of the word porneia refers less to specific 
sex acts as opposed to acts of the individual that negatively affect the group of 

on 

Christians. In 1 Corinthians 6:9, Paul names the porneia that will keep individuals away 
from the Holy Presence. The list includes “the sexually immoral... adulterers, the 
indulgent ( malakoi ), sodomites (arsenokoitai) ...” among others (1 Cor. 6:9). Hearon 
says Paul’s use of the Greek words malakoi, and arsenokoitai, are not easy to translate. 81 
She says that in other places malakoi means soft and refers to material. She says it could 
mean men who allow themselves to be penetrated and therefore cross the boundary 
between male and female, or men who are morally weak, enjoy luxury and live decadent 
lives, or it might mean the equivalent of today’s metrosexual. 82 

Hearon points out that Paul’s use of the word arsenokoitai is much more specific. 
When used in other places it refers not to adultery or committed relationships, but rather 
to an economic arrangement such as prostitution or pimping for economic gain. 83 Thus 
Paul does not speak against same-sex couples that are living in committed consensual 
relationships. It is interesting to note that in 1 Corinthians 7:7, Paul subscribes to neither 
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homosexual nor heterosexual acts as exemplary behavior for a Christian, but lifts himself 
up by his abstinence from sex altogether as a paragon for righteous living. Yet he affirms 
marriage and sex not just for pro-creation, but for the disciplined release and exchange of 
passion. 

“Now we know that the law is good if one uses it legitimately, This means understanding 
that the law is laid down not for the innocent, but for the lawless and disobedient, for the 
godless and the sinful, for the unholy and profane, for those who kill their father or 
mother, for murderers, fornicators, sodomites, slave traders, liars, perjurers, and 
whatever else is contrary to the sound teaching that conforms to the glorious gospel of 
the blessed God which he entrusted to me” (1 Timothy 1:9-l0). 

In their response to this text, queer theologians Robert Goss and Deborah Krause 
are strongly speculative. In fact, one could say that they have adopted Hearon’s tactic of 
seeking to establish their argument by seeking to define terms, in this case, calling out 
scripture as inauthentic to the spirit of the Apostle Paul’s writing, and therefore most 
likely not written by the Apostle at all. They begin their critique of the pastoral letters of 
Timothy and Titus by alleging that these letters are not of the same tone as the one who 
wrote: “There is no longer Jew or Greek, there is no longer slave or free, there is no 
longer male and female; for all of you are one in Christ Jesus” (Galatians 3:28). They 
propose rather, that in Timothy and Titus there is strong hetero-normative agenda. 84 They 
further charge that these letters may have been composed by someone using Paul’s name 
and the cloak of Paul’s authority in an attempt to strengthen the Church as it faced 
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charges of heresy, and “the ongoing reality that Christ’s return was not as speedy as the 
early Christians originally thought.” 85 Proceeding from the imagery of some gay men’s 
preoccupation with body-building, and thus attempting to look physically strong and 
menacing in the face of societal censure, Goss and Krauss describe the writer of 1 
Timothy as someone who is preoccupied with painting a picture of the church as looking 
hale, hearty, and even imposing to early Christians, who might otherwise turn away from 
a weakened church. Goss and Krauss say that one way the epistle writer chooses to do 
this is by at least eight times using the Greek verb hugiaino, and the adjective hugies 
which means physically well, healthy and strong, to paint the picture of a church that is 
not to be challenged. 86 In 1 Timothy 3:15-17, the church is described as the pillar and 
foundation of the truth, which is beyond all query or criticism. Goss and Krause theorize 
that when the epistle writer speaks of women and slaves, the writer is not just advocating 
for the vitality of the church but for the patriarchal control of the church. In opposition to 
the egalitarian models seen in some of Paul’s authenticated letters, the writer of the 1 and 
2 Timothy and Titus says that in the church women are to remain silent, slaves remain 
submissive, and all authority is vested in the church leaders who are most likely men. 87 
Among the infractions listed in 1 Timothy 1: 9-10, Queer theologians might debate 
whether or not the writer has intentionally included sexual relationships between 
consenting adults among a larger list of offenses that are clearly violent. 


85 Goss, and Krauss, “Pastoral Letters,” in Queer Bible Commentary, 687. 

86 Goss, and Krauss, 687. 

87 Goss, and Krauss, 687. 
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Ethical Responses of the GLBTIQ Spiritual Community 
Former Catholic Priest and now Psychotherapist David Kundtz and Bernard 
Schlager, Director of the Center for Lesbian and Gay Studies, argue for five general 
ethical responses among GLBTIQ survivors in mainstream society. 88 They label them as 
(i) the foundation of friendship, (ii) hospitality and community building, (iii) a 
celebration of embodiment, (iv) liberation as shared experience, and (v) GLBTIQ love as 
generative. They defend them as ideals and norms that find their emphasis as much in the 
real life experiences of GLBTIQ people as the Canon or other guidebooks. 

The Foundation of Friendship 

Friendship is the most important characteristic of GLBTIQ interaction. 89 Goss 
agrees with Kundtz and Schlager, going on to enumerate the importance of GLBTIQ 
relationships as he discovered his own rites of passage in a society that regarded his 
orientation with disdain. 90 Goss, Kundtz, and Schlager agree that the term friendship best 
describes the variety of relationships that they have with other GLBTIQ people whether it 
be intimate, social, or casual. It was to their GLBTIQ friends that they admitted their true 
orientation, and it was with their GLBTIQ friends that they celebrated their most 
profound sense of freedom and positive adjustment. 91 

Theologian Mary E. Hunt states the Canon lifts up friendship as the most 
important human experience rather than heterosexual or homosexual marriage. She says 

88 David Kundtz and Bernard Schlager, Ministry among God’s Queer Folk: LGBT 
Pastoral Care (Cleveland: Pilgrim Press, 2007), 179. 

89 Kundtz and Schlager, Ministry among God’s Queer Folk, 179. 

90 Robert Goss, “Queering Procreative Privilege: Coming Out as Families,” in Our 
Familes, Our Values: Snapshots of Queer Kinship, ed., Robert E. Goss and Amy 
Strongheart (New York: Harrington Park Press, 1997), 17. 

91 Kundtz and Schlager, Ministry among God’s Queer Folk, 180. 
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it takes away parochial oversight, and puts all humans on a level playing field. Even in 
the Canon, we read of strong friendships between Ruth and Naomi, Elijah and the widow, 
Elijah and Elisha, and Jesus and the Apostle John, just to name a few. Queer Theologian 
Elizabeth Stuart points out that the essence of Jesus ministry could be said to make 
friends of others. 93 It was Jesus who called his people to see the worthiness of 
relationship with the other when he lifted up the virtues of Good Samaritan, and the 
Syrophoenician woman among others, and when he instructs us to love our neighbors as 
ourselves. 

Hospitality and Community Building 

A common practice among the GLBTIQ community spending time in any 
community is to seek out the GLBTIQ subculture. The internet has made it very easy to 
find community by typing the name of a community and the word “gay” into the browser 
to locate bars, hotels, bed and breakfasts, restaurants, theatres, clothing stores, churches, 
synagogues, spiritual communities, and other organizations that cater exclusively to the 
GLBTIQ community or are GLBTIQ friendly. Generally, these places don’t discriminate 
against straight people, they simply make it known that the GLBTIQ community is to 
feel at home and safe in their establishments. 

In addition, there are gender specific self-help organizations that have organized 
to help GLBTIQ people to see themselves as a community. One such association is 
PFLAG, parents, friends, and family of Lesbians and Gays. PFLAG offers support and 

92 

Mary Hunt, Fierce Tenderness: A Feminist Theology of Friendship (New York: 
Crossroad, 1991), 87-106. 

93 Elizabeth Stuart, “Just a Perfect Blendship: Friendship and Sexuality,” in Our 
Families, Our Values: Snapshots of Queer Kinship, ed. Robert E. Goss and Amy 
Strongheart (New York: Harrington Park Press, 1997), 171. 
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assistance to GLBTIQ youth, and their parents as they deal with their special 
circumstances. This is especially important because teenagers are not of a legal age to 
advocate for themselves. In fact, many high schools, with or without staff supervision, 
have organized GLBITQ/straight alliances that provide welcome society for young 
people as they deal with their sexual orientation issues. With the onset of HIV/AIDS 
many GLBTIQ self-help organizations such as Aid for AIDS, and AIDSLA have formed 
to help the GLBTIQ community and others affected with the virus, to find support and 
function to their fullest potential in mainstream society. 

Finally, there are religious institutions such as the Metropolitan Community 
Church that offer a place for the GLBTIQ community to worship as community that is 
not marginalized in any way. GLBTIQ people in more traditional denominations are also 
identifying themselves as community to others within their churches who prefer not to 
remain anonymous or marginalized. 

GLBTIQ people often both identify themselves and are stereotyped as people who 
know how to throw a party or make something more beautiful. Nancy L. Wilson says that 
GLBTIQ folk often self-identify and step forward to use these gifts along with their 
knowledge of what it feels like to be an outsider, to engage in philanthropic efforts to aid 
other groups such as the old, and the differently abled. 94 

A Celebration of Embodiment 

As a worshipping adolescent, the music that spoke most profoundly to my soul 
was the music following high praise. During high praise the church might be on its feet, 
there would be clapping, sometimes testimony, cries of joy, walking the aisles, 

94 Nancy Wilson, Our Tribe: Queer Folks, God, Jesus, and the Bible (San Francisco: 
HarperSanFrancisco, 1995), 233. 
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occasionally someone would get happy or even be “slain in the spirit.” 95 After the high 
praise subsided there was usually a song of reassurance almost always sung in 6/8 or 12/8 
time reminiscent of polyrhythmic African beats with texts that witnessed to the 
steadfastness of God, no matter what the human challenge or condition. The combination 
of the two kinds of African-American worship music: high spiritedness followed by 
reassurance was extremely emotional and very personally comforting to me, even as I 
participated with others in this social situation. Though I studied and still love European 
classical music, African-American gospel music spoke and still speaks to my need for 
self-expression from the location of my peculiar racial socio-economic history and it 
reassured me, even at a very young age, that God would continue to be with me in a 
hostile world, as long as I continued to walk in the ways of my ancestors and people. 

Professor Robert Goss compared this series of sensations to the thrill of what sex 
between two consenting adults in a GLBTIQ relationship could be, after finding each 
other in a world where they are generally condemned as “other.” 96 The high praise 
begins with the building passion of finding an exciting exotic place and private time to 
share one’s body. The passion of praise intensifies with the satisfying sexual experience 
of mating, hidden from a disapproving world where perhaps the identification of mates 
may have itself been a dangerous situation. The reassurance is manifested in spite of 
censorship, in the comfort and peace of afterglow where time seemed to stop, and the 
only peaceful place in the world might be the space where the two have come together 

95 In the African American Christian tradition, this condition can mean actually being so 
overcome with emotion that one actually passes out, to just swooning and resting on the 
floor in the goodness of God. 

96 Robert Goss, “Embodiment: The Physical and the Spiritual,” course lecture, “Queer 
Explorations for Pastoral, Theological, and Ethical Issues,” Claremont School of 
Theology, Claremont, CA, October 2007. 
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before being thrust back out into an existence where you are again marginalized. Goss 
says this forbidden mating experience often has for many GLBTIQ people the same 
spiritual promise of salvation as does worship, as they continually seek out this 
relationship with their people. It may be, theorize Kundtz and Schlager, why many 
GLBTIQ people see their bodies and their sexuality as great and good and natural parts of 
creation, and not sexual beasts that need to be tamed through monogamy or anything 
else. 97 

Liberation As Shared Experience 

Kundtz and Schlager describe the coming out experience among GLBTIQ 
individuals as a shared experience because one moves from understanding themselves as 
single aberrations in a heterosexual world to understanding that there are other people 
who share the same qualities. 98 Indeed, there are many GLBTIQ people whose life work 
through art, literature, music, politics, philanthropic endeavors, and simply living openly 
provide a welcome community to those seeking refuge from other parts of the world 
where they may not be welcome. They believe that in identifying themselves they can 
make life better for others. By inaugurating such rites of passage as National Coming Out 
Day, parades, and block parties, they exhort the GLBTIQ community to exist as a 
stronger community by opening supporting and affirming each other. Those who do this 
may have much in common with theologians like Costen and Cone who exhort then- 
people to live as a unit. 


97 Kundtz and Schlager, 182. 

98 Kundtz and Schlager, 186. 
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GLBTIO Love as Generative 


Goss says “both opposite-sex and same sex couples have an equal opportunity to 
express literally and metaphorically the procreativity of the Creator God." Just as a gifted 
teacher or a sensitive village can pass on to students with potential the gifts that they 
themselves posses, so can those living healthy lives as part of the GLBTIQ community 
teach GLBTIQ youth how to live wholesome, healthy, self-affirming lives. Kundtz and 
Schlager say that GLBTIQ humans, gifted with bodies that are made in God’s image 
“have the right and indeed responsibility” to live their lives fully at home and fully 
welcomed in God’s loving community. 100 This means that their ethical expectation 
should be teachers, philosophers, counselors, ministers and faith communities that both 
teach and model for them, what sound healthy existence can be. 


99 Kundtz and Schlager, 186. 

100 Kundtz and Schlager, 187. 
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Chapter 4 

Music in Worship 

The Exodus narrative relates how God had decisively intervened on behalf of the 
newly freed, yet still persecuted Hebrews, as a corporate body. Moses and the Israelites 
immediately responded to God, and worshipped with a rather complex song that 
sequentially: exalted God as their deliverer, described God as a fierce combatant on their 
behalf, recounted what happened to the Egyptians at God’s hand, marveled at God’s 
might, reflected on the naivete of their former enslavers, proclaimed the supremacy of 
God above all other Gods, and finally expressed their faith that God’s love would 
continue to protect them in the future (Exodus 15). Moses’ sister, Miriam, then led the 
women in another song and dance that again began with praise of God, and again told the 
story of their deliverance. The women accompanied themselves with musical 
instruments. 

As the organization of the Hebrews became more complex, 1 Chronicles tells of 
certain Levites whose only job was to be prepared to lead singing in worship 
(1 Chronicles 9:33). The importance of corporate singing in worship is further evidenced 
by the inclusion in the Canon of the Book of Psalms, a book devoted to prayers and lyrics 
especially for worship. The Prophet Isaiah also attests to the importance of corporate 
vocal music in worship while entering the Holy Presence when he describes the realm of 
righteousness, where neither the unclean nor dangerous animals will threaten the safety 
of God’s beloved; the beloved will enter Zion by a highway called “the Way of 
Holiness,” and Isaiah prophesies that the beloved will be singing (Isaiah 35: 8-1 Oa). 
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Many translations of the Gospel of Luke describe both Mary and Zechariah 
singing their praise to God in anticipations of their sons (Gospel of Luke 1:46-56, 68-70.) 
Paul exhorts the Ephesians to live holier lives by always being in an attitude of 
thanksgiving, and communicating with each other with “psalms, hymns, and spiritual 
songs” (Ephesians 5: 19-20.) Finally, the Apostle Paul prophesies that at the end of 
creation it will be music that calls us home (1 Corinthians 15:52.) This is by no means a 
complete listing of the many places in the Canon where God’s people are called by music 
or exhorted as a corporate body to sing. But these examples do make the point that one of 
the ways that God and God’s people communicate is through music. 

Martin Luther, the German priest, theologian, and scholar who is credited with 
beginning the Protestant Reformation, was also an accomplished musician and singer. He 
believed that just as God’s grace was a gift freely bestowed to humans so was the gift of 
music. Luther wrote: 

Music is an outstanding gift of God and next to theology. I would not give up my 
slight knowledge of music for a great consideration. And youth should be taught 
this art; for it makes fine skillful people. 101 

Thus, Luther found music not only a great gift from God, but also an art with the capacity 
for making the quality of people’s lives better. In fact, Luther was so dedicated to the 
formative and spiritual qualities of music that he required that ministers demonstrate a 
high competency in music before they could be accepted into ministerial training. 101 

Regarding what the relationship between music and the true worshipper should 
be, Luther once wrote: 


101 Barber, “Luther and Calvin on Music and Worship” 5. 
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I, Doctor Martin Luther, wish all lovers of the unshackled art of music 
grace and peace from God the Father and from our Lord Jesus Christ! I 
truly desire that all Christians would love and regard as worthy the lovely 
gift of music, which is a precious, worthy, and costly treasure given to 
[humankind] by God. The riches of music are so excellent and so precious 
that words fail me whenever I attempt to discuss and describe them... In 
summa, next to the Word of God, the noble art of music is the greatest 
treasure in the world. It controls our thoughts, minds, hearts, and spirits ... 
Our dear fathers and prophets did not desire without reason that music be 
always used in the churches. Hence, we have so many songs and psalms. 

This precious gift has been given to [humankind] alone that [they] might 
thereby remind [themselves] that God has created [humankind] for the 
express purpose of praising and extolling God. However, when [one’s] 
natural musical ability is whetted and polished to the extent that it becomes 
an art, then do we note with great surprise the great and perfect wisdom of 
God in music, which is, after all, [God’s] product and [God’s] gift; we 
marvel when we hear music in which one voice sings a simple melody, 
while three, four, or five other voices play and trip lustily around the voice 
that sings its simple melody and adorn this simple melody wonderfully 
with artistic musical effects, thus reminding us of a heavenly dance, where 
all meet in a spirit of friendliness, caress and embrace. A person who gives 
this some thought and yet does not regard music as a marvelous creation of 
God, must be a clodhopper indeed and does not deserve to be called a 
human being; [he or she] should be permitted to hear nothing but the 

braying of asses and the grunting of hogs. 102 

This style of singing that Luther is depicting is called polyphony. Perhaps Luther 
may also be spelling out how music can model diverse Christian community. To some 
are assigned the task of singing the theme or the melody. The theme singers might be 
seen as those with the original ideas, even bringing the ideas of God. To others are 
assigned the different tasks of creating countermelodies that are different from the 
melody, and yet complement and work with the melody. Perhaps the various 
countermelodies which often give birth to new melodies, mirror the varied gifts that 
godly ideas generate, fostering the positive permutations of the human community, so 
that all, as Dr. Luther described, meet in a spirit of “friendliness, caress and embrace.” 


102 Barber, 5. 
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Perhaps no one developed this understanding of music and polyphony as it related 


to the human condition more thoroughly than did Johann Sebastian Bach, one of the 
greatest, and most prolific musicians who ever lived. Heavily influenced by the scriptures 
and by the theology of Martin Luther, Bach was a fervent Christian and a lifelong 
Lutheran. Upon his death, 83 volumes of Luther’s greatest works were found among his 
personal possessions. 103 At the top of most of his major works were several devotional 
inscriptions, most often: “S.D.G.,” denoting “Soli Deo Gloria,” meaning “Solely to the 
glory of God.” 104 Because of his ability to take the scriptures musically and theologically 
relate their subject matter to the still young Lutheran Protestant movement, after his 
music was rediscovered by Felix Mendelssohn a century later, he was referred to by 
many musicians, historians, and scholars, after the writers of the Gospels of Matthew, 
Mark, Luke, and John, as the fifth evangelist. 105 Especially in his cantatas, composed for 
participation by vocal and instrumental soloists, chorus, orchestra and congregation, he 
took the Gospel lessons and culled from them liturgy and ethics for the human experience 
of the worshippers, liturgy and ethics that still speak to us in the twenty-first century. 
Indeed, John Butt in his recent work on Bach, begins his writing with this declaration: “.. 
. one of the factors that has rendered the St. Matthew Passion so successful over the 
course of its reception lies in the evocation of subjectivities that somehow resonate with 
those of the broader modem condition.” 106 


103 Barber, 6. 

104 Barber, 6. 

105 Mark Galli and Ted Olsen, 131 Christians Everyone Should Know (Nashville: 
Broadman and Holman, 2000), 109-11. 
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Working alone or with his librettists, Bach was not just retelling the stories of the 


Canon as history. In his sacred choral works, Bach underscored biblical narration, 
nuance, and ethical lessons on how to maintain personal holiness in a world that was 
rapidly becoming industrial and increasingly difficult to navigate, with music that many 
times reset traditional hymns such as Johan Schop’s “Jesu, Joy of Man’s Desiring,” to 
paint an idyllic picture of heaven, or Phillip Nicolai’s “Sleepers Wake” to conjure up the 
holy mindfulness needed for living successfully in a noisy cosmopolitan center. Bach was 
a writer of worship and liturgy that was current for his generation, and has a grace and a 
tension that still lives and speaks to many people today. Proof of this is that one must 
arrive at least 30 minutes early to attend vesper worship at churches like Holy Trinity 
Lutheran Church at 65 th and Central Park West in New York City, where every Sunday 
night, along with prayer and the homily, the appropriate Bach cantata with orchestra, 
chorus, and soloists, is still offered. 

T. David Gordon states that singing is “the divinely instituted, divinely 
commanded, and divinely regulated means of responding to God’s great work of creation, 
preservation and deliverance.” 107 Richard Viledeseau agrees when he states that music 
and all beauty has “an intrinsic relationship to the sacred ... and can therefore be a 
means to the ... apprehension of God.” 108 Viledeseau goes on to describe wary attitudes 
of early fathers toward worship music and their need to control how worshipers engaged 
in it. He identifies fear that music focused less on God, and was thus performed for its 


107 T. David Gordon, Why Johnny Can’t Sing Hymns (Phillipsburg, NJ: P and R 
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own sake as a strong concern in the church almost from its inception. 109 He reports 
polemics against church music being reported in the 2 nd century and becoming 
widespread by the 4 th century. He goes on to list two reasons for this criticism. First many 
church leaders believed that music originated from practices of superstition and 
paganism. Secondly, they felt that the practice of even music conceived to move 
worshippers from the sensual to the worshipful often did just the opposite. 110 

Therefore, fearing music’s power in and of itself, church leaders then as now, 
sought to control the ardor and passion of sacred music. Music such as the spontaneous 
response of Moses after being saved by God, or the perhaps passionate response of 
Miriam as she lead the Hebrew women accompanied by tambourines, was no longer the 
order of the day. In fact, Viledeseau reports that the Hellenistic Christians believed that 
the music of the Hebrews was music that God allowed the Hebrews only because of their 
sensual weakness. 111 Some subscribed to Platonic beliefs that earthly music was an 
imperfect representation of a heavenly reality, and thus real music could not be 
apprehended. 112 

Of course the debate over what is permissible music in worship has continued to 
the present time. Even when scholars can agree on the appropriateness of worshipful text, 
they still disagree on the suitability of musical settings of the text. Critics have described 
John Rutter’s setting of the Requiem Mass as child-like and representational of pop- 
music kitsch, while others have described Giuseppe Verdi’s nineteenth century setting of 
the same Mass as grand opera. Perhaps the final judge of the authenticity of worship 

109 Viledeseau, 14. 

110 Viledeseau, 14. 

111 Viledeseau, 16. 
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music is not the scholar, but the music’s effectiveness in communicating to the listener, 
whether undecided seeker, or impassioned follower. 
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Chapter 5 

Liturgy and Worship 

In a question and answer period following a 1963 speech given at Western 
Michigan University, the Reverend Dr. Martin Luther King reflected: “it is appalling that 
the most segregated hour of Christian America is eleven o' clock on Sunday morning, the 
same hour when many are standing to sing: "In Christ There is no East nor West.” Dr 
King’s remark was no doubt aimed at the state of American Civil Rights with regard to 
race, during the middle of the twentieth century. In the nearly half century that has 
ensued there are many observers of American worship who might point out that in spite 
of the end of much overt racial oppression in America, in terms of diversity of worship 
patterns with sensitivity toward racial and cultural differences, perhaps not that much has 
changed. 

While there may be little doubt among most 21 st century American mainline 
denominations that racial diversity in parish life is encouraged or at least tolerated, 
scholars point out that different parishes may appear more or less welcoming as they 
focus on different theologies and different ethics. 

For instance even as Blacks and other minorities may be more welcome in 
formerly all- white parishes, it would mean for many people of color, that in joining in 


113 Martin Luther King, Jr. “Social Justice and the Emerging New Age,” Questions and 
Answers after speech, Archives and Regional History Collections, Western Michigan 
University, 1963. http://www.wmich.edv/librarv/archives/mlk/q-a.html (acccessed 
February 10, 2011). 
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diverse worship communities that they might need to forfeit much of their culture, history 
and identity. 114 

Indeed, among Blacks themselves, since coming to American shores, their sense 
of worship, history, culture and identity, has varied from church to church, even within 
denominations. For instance in Christianity, a Social and Cultural History , Historian 
Howard Kee points out that in the 1700-1800s rural South Blacks tended to focus on an 
ecstatic experience of the Divine, whereas in the North, many churches quickly focused 
on education. 115 One result of the difference in these two foci might mean that the music 
and liturgy of the former often produced faithful Christians who worshipped together and 
heard God telling them that their lot in life was to continue to bear the oppression of the 
current time with an eye toward a reckoning in the life to come, whereas the music and 
liturgy of the latter shaped a culture ready to discern God’s call to scholastically equip 
themselves to confront, as fully equal humans, the cultural and economic challenges of 
the time in which they were living. 

Perhaps emboldened by the passion and the success of the African American 
struggle for equality, perhaps even following African American methodology by singing 
liberation songs and staging protest marches, other movements such as the feminist and 
Womanist movements found their voice in politics, ethics, and religion. The 1980s saw 
thirty-three per cent of the Protestant churches in the National Council of Churches 

114 George Yancy, “Racial Attitudes: Differences in Racial Attitudes of People Attending 
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ordaining women. 116 Affirmed by female leadership, many young women chose to work 
and worship in churches where the “maleness of Christianity” was not the focus of the 
liturgy. 117 

In like manner, the Lesbian, Gay Bisexual, Transgendered, Intersexed, and 
Questioning community has become another group of people struggling to define itself as 
community, and also struggling for greater acceptance in larger Christianity. As that 
acceptance from the larger Christian community has been slow in forthcoming, many 
LGBTIQ folks have protested within their respective denominations, gone back into the 
closet, stopped going to church altogether, or have gone off to found their own 
denominations with their own liturgies; among them, the Metropolitan Community 
Church. 

Definitions of Liturgy 

One way to begin to arrive at a deeper definition of liturgy is to ascertain what is 
liturgy’s function; for what and whom is the phenomenon of liturgy or the idea and order 
of public worship intended. James F. White, who writes about Christian worship reviews 
several perspectives on the term liturgy. 118 He states that the word liturgy is Greek in 
origin and originally meant “ a public work performed for the benefit of city or state.” 119 
White reminds us that the Apostle Paul spoke of the Roman officers as liturgists of God 
(Romans 13:6). Paul then went on to refer to perhaps his greater calling as the liturgist of 
Christ Jesus to the Gentiles (Romans 15:16). 


116 Kee, 516. 
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Of Martin Luther’s perspective on liturgy in worship, White reports Luther as 
saying “that nothing else be done in it than that our dear Lord Himself talk to us through 
His holy word and that we, in turn talk to Him in prayer and song of praise.” 120 Luther 
says further: “ in worship the people assemble to hear and discuss God’s Word and then 
praise God with song and prayer.” 121 

White indicates that Calvin, like Luther, also defines what worship is by 
describing what worship does. Calvin said “worship unites humans with God.” 122 White 
reports Anglican Bishop Thomas Cramer as saying that worship and liturgy reveal to 
humans God’s glory and human moral responsibility. 123 White gives an account of 
several other theologians’ description of liturgy, and after acknowledging that for many 
worship and liturgy is the acknowledgment of the mystery of the risen Christ present and 
at work in our midst. White gives his own description of liturgy in this way: “it is a work 
performed by the people for the praise of God and the benefit of others.” White might say 
it is the purest distillation of the highest holy aspiration of the worship community that 
the entire worship community shares. 124 White suggests that it is, then, our collective best 
presented to God, and also presented to the worshippers about God in the very best way 
that we can imagine. Curiously, unlike Luther, he does not make space in his definition of 
liturgy for God to communicate to humans. 

White’s definition of liturgy also raises the question as to what he means by 
collective best. If we are not agreed as to what our “collective best” looks like we will not 
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agree, regardless of theological wisdom or skill level, when the “best” has actually been 
presented to God. One community’s liturgical expression may be another community’s 
noise. The Greek Orthodox church argues that the opinions of Augustine on such matters 
of the nature of the Trinity and the relative processions of the Holy Spirit from both the 
Father, the first person of the Trinity and the Son, the second person of the Trinity are 
just as valid in 21 st century society and worship as they were at their inception. 125 

Locating Greek Orthodoxy theologically to the right of traditional Roman 
Catholicism, Tim Ware, in his book, The Orthodox Church, argues that contemporary 
stress on the co-equalness of the Trinity has contributed to the unclear message coming 
out of the Catholic Church. Ware continues: “ Because the role of the Spirit has been 
neglected in the west, the Church has come to be regarded too much as an institution of 
this world, governed in terms of earthly power and jurisdiction.” Further, Ware’s work 
seems to suggest that as the church gives ear to such groups as women, people of color, 
differently abled humans, youth, people of different sexual orientation and people of 
modest financial means, the parish loses its focus. 126 Ware warns that as Orthodoxy 
moves to reassert itself after 70 years of siege by the Communist tradition, it must not 
bow to the changing mores of the postmodern world. 

He asserts that Orthodoxy sees Christ primarily as victorious over evil, not as the 
victim who identifies with the downtrodden and marginalized. Therefore, according to 
Ware, there is no Greek Orthodox worship and liturgy that seeks to include, reach out to. 
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and emphasize any but those whom are cast in the able bodied triumphant vision of 
Christ. 127 

Ware’s collective best would differ markedly from theologian and Claremont 
Professor Kathy Black’s collective best. In her book. Culturally Conscious Worship, Dr. 
Black examines the effects of multicultural worship that is vertical and also horizontal. 128 
She argues that in 21 st century post-modernistic society, worship that is only vertical does 
have the positive effect of letting all people know that even as society may not value 
them, God gives them the confidence to survive, and even persist in addressing the evils 
of the world. But she warns that focusing only on our own relationship with God 
leaves little room for a sense of mission in the world. 130 Conversely, she states, a church 
that only focuses on the needs of the world without seeking from God, the spiritual 
direction the church must take, and the enlightenment the church must experience is 
nothing but a “social club.” 131 Black insists that if liturgy is a dialogue between people 
and God, then the church must in its worship and liturgy show signs of its own particular 
social location within the realm of God. Black states while vertical images include 
symbols such as the cross, the Bible, candles, flowers, a baptismal font, and water, the 
altar/table and communion elements, it may also have such horizontal worship artifacts as 
the American flag, the Christian flag, altar cloths made from traditional fabrics of the 
cultures represented in the service, and banners. 132 Other artifacts waiting to be used in a 
worship and liturgy that is both vertical and horizontal may be drums, djimbes, horns, 

127 Ware, Orthodox Church, 220. 

128 Kathy Black, Culturally-Conscious Worship (St. Louis: Chalice Press, 2000), 100-05. 

129 Black, 100-05. 

130 Black, 100-05. 

131 Black, 105-06. 

132 Black, 106-07. 
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tambourines, and liturgical dancers. These items, welcomed in some worship services, 
frowned upon in others, are clearly indicative of Black’s theory of the indigenous nature 
of worship that is both horizontal and vertical. 

In these definitions of liturgy three themes of worship emerge. Firstly, worship 
and liturgy is a product of the interaction of God and the community. White’s definition 
that liturgy is a public work, Cramer’s assertion that liturgy is the intersection of God’s 
glory and human responsibility, White’s statement about out collective best presented to 
God, and Black’s warning that liturgy and worship must have strong elements of 
discipleship as well as adoration, all point to the fact that humans have a strong active, as 
well as responsive part in the liturgy and worship of God. Only Ware would seem to 
disagree. Worship is not just God’s proclamation; it is human’s aspiration. 

Secondly, the particularity of the nature of interactive worship between God and 
humans is strongly identified in Black’s notion of cultural consciousness. All worship 
cannot be understood by all people, but that does not imply that all people are not entitled 
to affirmation and rest for their souls in some form of interaction with God, the 
community realization of which is generally culturally conscious corporate worship 
through liturgy. 

Thirdly if humans want, through worship and liturgy, to hear and be moved by the 
voice and action of God, it is important that they find prophetic worship leaders and 
celebrants who can speak a word of hope to their fear and their doubt. Many LGBTIQ 
people deal with guilt and self-loathing everyday because they have been raised in homes 
and parishes where they were told that God has no place for them. With no familial 
support, and no supportive spiritual community many in the GLBTIQ, in search of 
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companionship and camaraderie, may preoccupy themselves with self-destructive 
behavior. Maijorie Suchocki says that one definition of evil and the devil is not being 
able to make peace with things done in the past, so that those things deny you a peaceful 
present, with a hopeful outlook for the future. 133 Coming to really believe that God loves 
you just as you are, after years of being told otherwise, is the death of evil spirits and the 
rebirth of hope. LGBTIQ congregants, who are seeking to be treated with love and 
respect in worship, are people who are overcoming their demons and making peace with 
the past. They are forgiving those who hurt them, and they are learning to love 
themselves. They are looking for worship leaders who will welcome and celebrate them 
as God’s beloved worthy creatures. 


133 Marjorie Suchocki, God, Christ, Church, rev. ed. (New York: Crossroad Publishing, 
1989), 15. 
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Chapter 6 

Ethical Significance of Research 

Georgetown University Sociology Professor Michael Eric Dyson writes of his 
friend President Barack Obama, “he’s proud of his race, but that doesn’t capture the 
range of his identity. He’s rooted in, but not restricted by his Blackness.” 134 Dyson, like 
Dubois a century before him, goes on to define Blackness as having a certain plasticity 
that... conforms to a bewildering array of identities and struggles, and defeats the 
attempt to bind it’s meaning to any one camp or creature. 135 The 44 th American president, 
and many others like him reflect the fact that over the course of 200 hundred years, 
African Americans have moved from slavery, to being part of every socio-economic class 
in American culture. 

Even though the Disciples of Christ denomination numbers less than a million 
people, and African Americans make up slightly less than ten per cent of the 
denomination, some of the largest churches in the denomination are largely African- 
American congregations, such as Ray of Hope, in Atlanta, Loudon Avenue in Roanoke, 
Light of the World, in Indianapolis, and Mississippi Boulevard in Memphis. Each of 
these churches report over 5000 members in their congregations and boast a steady 
stream of successful professional members. Undoubtedly, within these congregations 
there are people of various sexual orientations. Yet from the mission statement posted on 
the Disciples African American Convocation website, there is little indication that Black 
Disciples as a minority within the Disciple church at the General, Regional, or local level 
ever defines itself in any way other than political Black church. By that I mean that all of 

134 Eric Toure, Who’s Afraid of Post-Blackness (New York: Free Press, 2011), ix. 

135 Toure, xii. 
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its energy seems to be concentrated on survival and recognition. Within the Convocation, 
scholarships are given almost exclusively to Black churches and Black ministers. 

Asian Pastor and professor. Dr. Soong-Chan Rah, in his writing on the 
multicultural church observes that minorities are often asked to put aside the qualities that 
define them and come and sit at white tables that have already been set. 136 This is also 
true of marginalized people as they encounter each other. One of the big challenges in the 
Disciples African-American church is its struggle to develop theology that will allow 
individuals to differ with each other and still feel fully affirmed as Christians who are 
also proud African Americans. Robert Goss has shared that pastoring a GLBTIQ church 
can be extremely challenging since Gay, Lesbians, Bisexuals, Transgendered, Intersexed, 
and Questioning people often don’t think that their individual concerns are being 
heard. 137 

Likewise, peace within the African American church does not walk hand in hand 
with diversity. In spite of the various calls for mission in the world, including recognition 
of sexual diversity within its own community, the mission within the African American 
Disciples church seems to be largely exclusively focused toward supporting the Black 
church rise up from racial oppression in America party line. This is evidenced by the 
schedule of events posted for the 2012 Convocation. 138 The schedule reveals no variety of 


136 Soong-Chan Rah, The Next Evangelism: Freeing the Church from Western Cultural 
Captivity (Downers Grove, IL: InterVarsity Press, 2009), 120-22. 

137 Robert Goss, Question and Answer Period following Martin Luther King Worship 
Service, Metropolitan Community Church, Burbank, California, January 16, 2009. 

138 Itinerary for the 2012 Biennial meeting of the Convocation of the Christian Church 
(Disciples of Christ), http://www.docstoc.com/docs/46692562/National-Convocation-of- 
the-Christian-Church-(Disciples-of-Chrisf) (accessed January 28, 2012). 
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plans for mission or outreach from the Black body but rather seems to focus on self- 
preservation as a separate entity. 

In his book “I was a Stranger and You Took Me in,” Cuban refugee Disciples 
Minister Feliberto Pereira states that “Jesus reminds us it is in offering water from our 
well to another that we find Springs of Living Water.” 139 Churches even in their 
oppression must find ways to be continually missional. Over a half century ago, Martin 
Luther King preached that as Black people gain a more ascendant position, they must be 
careful not to discriminate against others as they have been discriminated against. 140 He 
meant that African Americans must not embrace the American dream without critical 
assessment of the potential for elitism and exclusivity in that dream. As any group attains 
more of a voice, there is always more work that same group must do to also become 
charitable, forgiving, welcoming and affirming. 

Recently in an interview regarding the genesis of the Claremont Lincoln 
University, university provost Phillip Clayton, said that we must seek to understand each 
other using lenses that look deeper than our individual faith traditions. 141 International 
interfaith dialogue facilitator Professor Najeeba Syeed- Miller also points out that our 
diversity is not a curse from God, but rather the complexity and beauty of God is revealed 


139 Chris Kelley and Feliberto Pereira, I was a Stranger and You Took Me In: Hope for a 
Hidden World (Dallas: Brown Books, 2008), 125. 

140 Martin Luther King, "Give Us the Ballot," address delivered at Prayer Pilgrimage for 
Freedom, Washington, DC, May 17, 1957. 

141 Clayton, Phillip Clayton, “The Formation of Claremont Lincoln University,” 
Questions and Answers, PBS Interview, October 21, 2011. Religion and Ethics News 
Weekly , http://www.pbs.org/wnet/religionandethics/episodes/october-21-2011 /multifaith- 
theological-education/9768/. 
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in our very differences. 142 Statements like these have the ring of truth whether describing 
totally different systems of belief, or subsystems that profess the same belief but practice 
those shared beliefs from diverse cultural perspectives. African Americans have secured a 
place for themselves in modem history as the people who have used their faith belief as 
an ethical tool to demand equal treatment for themselves in society. While their current 
situation within the larger church is not fully accomplished, they have mightily 
prospered. Black Disciples are largely flourishing working and middle class people. 

What have they done to provide equal treatment for others? 

Outside of the Disciples Movement, young African-American theologians are 
challenging traditional African-American theological thought. Roger A. Sneed says that 
even Blacks who talk tolerance retain the notion of Black heterosexuality as the norm, 
and Black homosexuality as the result of white supremacy. 143 His book. Representations 
of Homosexuality “queers” Black theology by discussing the progression of Black 
GLBTIQ thought using the writings of Black openly gay scholars, and novelists. 144 

Toure, mentioned earlier in this paper, says that Blacks, looking at their rapid 
advancement should define themselves as myriad in meaning, use the writings of then- 
people, both GLBTIQ and otherwise, by throwing out the idea that there is some perfect 
definition of what Blackness is or Blackness is not. 145 Thus people of color, like all 
people, are empowered to argue from several perspectives including varied socio- 


142 Najeeba Syeed-Miller, opening address in Mudd Theater, at Claremont Lincoln 
University, October 11, 2011. 

143 Roger Sneed, Representations of Homosexuality (New York: Palgrave Macmillan, 
2010), 84. 

144 Snead, 84. 

145 Toure, xv. 
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economic capacity, extra-Christio religious freedom, and sexual orientation. Self-naming 
frees all people from the burden of being bound as oppressor, or oppressed. 

Kings College Professor of Theology and Ethics Rev. Dr. Anthony B. Bradley 
brings Bible and Ethics together when he states that “cultural relevancy remains 
subordinate to exegesis ... Cultural hermeneutics is meant to serve as a tool to 
understand God’s calling upon the lives of [God’s] people in every community and 
culture.” 146 At this point, neither GLBTIQ community nor African American community 
will move forward thinking of themselves chiefly as victims. They are both part of God’s 
beautiful endless variety. They are not called to disregard their community and culture or 
orientation and worship in some homogenized fashion with a one way for all 
methodology. Rather as they look at the Jesus encounters with those who were not 
considered the chosen people, but who still lived out His message, like the Good 
Samaritan who aided the fallen stranger (Luke 10: 25-37), or the Syrophoenician woman 
who persisted until Jesus answered her request (Mark 7: 24-30), or the Roman soldier 
whose faith was stronger than any that Jesus had seen in all of Israel (Matthew 8: 5-13), 
their emphasis is free to hold in tension, and eventually move from the closed and often 
jealous solidarity of group victimization, to the endless myriad of hope in God who can 
include and triumph over any human circumstance. 

Presbyterian Professor Jack Rogers points out that none of the scriptural texts 
discussing homosexual behavior are about Jesus, and none of the texts are the teachings 


146 Anthony B. Bradley, Liberating Black Theology: The Bible and the Black Experience 
in America (Wheaton, IL: Crossway Books, 2010), 159. 
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of Jesus. 147 Like Soren Kierkegaard he states: “People and God are known by personal 
encounter, not by rational analysis. This was also the belief of Barton Stone, one the 
founders of the Christian Church (Disciples of Christ.) 148 Stone criticized fellow founders 
Thomas and Alexander Campbell for favoring creeds and doctrines over the movement of 
the Holy Spirit. 149 Rogers states the revelation of God comes not in an inspired book, but 
in the person of Jesus Christ who is God incarnate. The Bible is a witness to Christ.” 150 
Therefore what and who God is to one person is not who God is to another, and so no one 
may monitor another’s personal experience or relationship with the Divine. Rogers goes 
on to say that the church faces a choice: “ ... to witness to an ancient Near Eastern 
cultural bias of male gender superiority, or to witness to Jesus Christ and his redemptive 
life and ministry.” 151 He asserts the intention of the Bible is not to bind us to ancient 
culture but to tell the story of the triumph of Jesus. 152 We are called to share with Jesus in 
his triumph and to be receptive as others find their own triumph through Jesus. 


147 Jack Rogers, Jesus, the Bible, and Homosexuality: Explode the Myths, Heal the 
Church, rev. ed. (Louisville: Westminster John Knox Press, 2009), 66. 

148 Mark Toulouse, Gary Holloway, and Douglas Foster, Renewing Christian Unity: A 
Concise History of the Christian Church (Disciples of Christ) (Abilene, TX.: Abilene 
Christian University Press, 2011), 57. 

149 Toulose, et al, 57 

150 Rogers, Jesus, 38. 

151 Rogers, Jesus, 106. 

152 Rogers, Jesus, 106. 
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Chapter 7 

The Project 

In designing this project, my goal was to engender reflective thought thus setting 
the stage for respectful and even compassionate dialogue between the LGBTIQ members 
of the Christian Church (Disciples of Christ), and African-American members of the 
Christian Church (Disciples of Christ). Further, out of this dialogue both sides would, 
rather than wait for outside recognition, find its own voice to insist on its own fully equal 
seat at the welcome table, through welcoming the other. To accomplish this, I chose as 
my project bringing together the two groups in the planning and execution of a single 
worship service that would impact both communities, and then polling the attendees of 
the service to discover areas where respectful dialogue might begin. 

An opportunity for just such a service presented itself when the planning 
committee of the 2011 General Assembly called for a worship service of healing for the 
African-American spiritual community. The reason that the Church called for such a 
service was the disturbing statistic that the HIV/AIDS epidemic, while still impacting all 
communities was growing at a faster rate in the African-American communities. 153 
According to Lily D. McNair, researcher, The University of Georgia, and Cynthia M. 
Prather, of the Centers for Disease Control and Prevention, the African American 
community was experiencing increasing exposure to HIV/AIDS for several reasons 
including reluctance to use condoms, lack of disclosure of men’s bisexuality among 

153 Lily McNair and Cynthia Prather, “African American Women and AIDS: 
Factors Influencing Risk and Reaction to HIV Disease,” Journal of Black Psychology 30, 
no.l (2004): 106-23. 

http:// www.hawaii.edu/hivandaids/African American Women and AIDS Factors Influ 
encing Risk to HIV Pisease.pdfraccessed November 8,2011). 
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African-American males, and lack of men’s awareness of their own HIV status. The 
general feeling of the office of the General Minister and President was that most churches 
in the African-American spiritual community of the Christian Church (Disciples of 
Christ) had been slow in addressing the HIV/AIDS issue. Further discussion revealed that 
the Office of the General Minister and President hoped that perhaps if the African- 
American spiritual community could broaden its theology to include ministry to those 
affected with the HIV/AIDS virus, a way to begin conciliatory conversation between the 
African-American spiritual community and the GLBTIQ community might be effected. 

Those collaborating to create the service included white GLBTIQ members of the 
General Minister and President’s staff, white GLBTIQ members of the Saint Andrew 
Christian Church of Olathe Kansas, myself, and members of the Loudon Avenue 
Christian Church of Roanoke Virginia, a largely African-American congregation. 

The service took place on Sunday morning, the second day of the 2011 General 
Assembly at the Nashville Convention Center. The nature of the worship was largely 
contemporary. There were no printed programs, no organ prelude, and no formal call to 
worship. Onstage was a small stage band consisting of an African-American gospel 
keyboardist, an African-American drummer, a white bassist and a white guitarist who 
also served as the lay leader. I conducted the background choir. 

The Worship Service 

The following is an account of the worship service, with explanations for the 
inclusion of each piece. The congregation was called to worship as the band and 
background choir began singing a gospel hymn/anthem made popular during the Civil 
Rights Era, Albert Goodson’s “We’ve Come This Far By Faith. Worshippers continued 
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to be welcomed into the space as the band segued into an up tempo version of Albert 
Tindley’s 1905 hymn of faith and Divine promise: “We’ll Understand It Better By and 
By.” This hymn was suggested by members of the GLBTIQ committee and readily 
accepted by the African American members of the committee with the thought that 
moving forward boldly with faith would bring enlightenment regardless of theological 
position. Various members of the committee were surprised to learn that an African- 
American Methodist minister composed this hymn, as it is found in many mainline 
denominational hymnals. The hymn was followed by an invocation asking God to be 
present in our worship. The lay leader- guitarist then led the band and choir in the 
sermonic anthem, Bono’s “I Still Haven’t Found What I’m Looking For.” This song 
suggests that even though Christ gave his life for humans, humans are still searching for 
life’s ultimate meaning. The committee felt that this song aptly described areas of tension 
and disconnect on which this worship service was hoping to focus. The committee 
identified this music as thanksgiving for God’s salvation and grace to all, even as God’s 
various worship communities failed to include each other, yet and still in the face of this 
overwhelming disease. 

After the anthem, the Reverend Dr. William Lee, senior minister of the Louden 
Avenue Baptist Church read Mark 2: 1-12, and preached the message urging Black 
congregations and all congregations to examine their own prejudice and be about the 
business of being present for all of God’s people (Appendix A). 
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After the message the service proceeded directly to the Lord’s Supper. The words 
of institution were spoken. 154 Congregants partook of communion by intinction, traveled 
to a second station where they joined pastors to pray for their own HIV status, or for 
others living with HIV, and then finally travel to a third station where they could light a 
candle of hope for someone living with the virus, or any other challenge. While the 
Lord’s Supper was being observed, singers quietly sang Holly Near’s song of Protest: 
“We Are A Gentle Angry People.” The service concluded with a South African Chant of 
affirmation: “We Shall Never Never Die.” 

The Questionnaire 

Following the service worshippers were asked to fill out a brief questionnaire 
designed to assess the nature of relations between the African-American spiritual 
community of the church, and the GLBTIQ spiritual community of the church, and their 
own receptivity to discussion regarding the need for mutually affirming theology between 
the GLBTIQ and the African-American Spiritual communities as they both faced the call 
to be God’s voice to those struggling with the AIDS virus. The Questionnaire was 
designed and worked out under the guidance of Samantha Bennett, proprietor of the 
Organized Artist Company. Ms. Bennett has had extensive experience as a consensus 
builder working with the International Institute for Facilitation and Change. 

Analysis 

The questionnaire shed some light on the state of African-American-GLBTIQ 
relations within the Christian Church (Disciples of Christ). The cross tabulation capacity 


154 In the Christian Church (Disciples of Christ), the Lord’s Supper is not considered a 
sacrament but rather an ordinance that Christians observe as a community of equals. 
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of surverymonkey.com allows us to see the results for the African American and 
Caucasian responders within the church. It is displayed in simple graphic form. 

1: How long have you been a member of the Christian Church (Disciples of Christ)? 



BLACK 

WHITE 

Less than i year 

0 tyo 

0% 

i-y years 

9.5% 

3.4% 

6-io years 

\Wo 

17.246 

n-20 years 

9.5% 

24.1% 

More than 20 years 

76.2% 

55.2% 


2. What is your gender? (percentage of responders) 



BLACK 

White 
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45% 

30% 


0% 
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0% 

0% 

Other 

0% 

0% 


5% 



3: Age of Caucasian/Black Disciple Responders (percentage of responders) 
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4: What is your race? 



Number of respondents 

No Answer 

0 

Asian 

0 

Latino 

0 

African American/Black 

21 

Caucasian 

3° 


5. How would you rate your congregation’s theology with relation to the GLBTIQ 
Community? 



BLACK 

WHITE 

Nfon-accepting 


13.3% 

Accepting but no leadership 

28.6% 

20% 

Accepting 

33.3% 

33.3% 

Progressive 


33.3% 

No Answer 

lm 

0% 


6. How would you rate yourself with relation to the GLBTIQ Community? 



BLACK 

WHITE 

Non-Accepting 

IO% 


Accepting but no leadership 

mm 

10.3% 

Accepting 

45% 

44.8% 

Progressive 

20% 

34.5% 


0% 

10.3% 
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7: What does your congregation teach regarding the GLBTIQ Community? 



BLACK 

White 

"They are sinners 

19% 

3.3% 


0% 

0% 

They are misguided 

WWo 

13.3 % 


47.6% 

76.7% 

No answer 

4.8% 

6.7% 


8: Did you come to this service thinking HIV/AIDS was God’s punishment for wicked 
behavior? 



BLACK 

White 

Yes 

io 4 & 

0 % 

No 

Wo 

96.7% 

Not sure 

5% 

3.3% 


9: How do you personally feel God regards the LGBTIQ community? 



BLACK 

WHITE 

As sinners 

30 tyo 

3.3% 

Mentally/emotionally disturbed 


3.3% 


60% 

93.3% 

No answer 

5% 
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10: How do you personally feel God regards those living with HIV/AIDS? 



BLACK 

WHITE 

As sinners 

0% 

0% 

As getting what they deserve 




94.7% 

96.6% 

No Answer 

o % 

3.4% 


Other answers to Question 10: Black 

1. As patients 

2. The same as everyone who suffers 

3. Don’t know 

Other answers to Question 10 : White 

1. All are God’s children 

2. Perfect creations of God! 

11: Would a GLBTIQ person be comfortable having you as a friend? 



BLACK 

WHITE 

Nfo 


$.}% 

Yes “ 

%o% 

867^ 

Not sure 

20% 

10% 


12: What is your level of involvement in this service? 



Black 

WHITE 

Worship participant 

70% 

<)0% 

^ ' 
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13: How did the healing service affect your thinking about the GLBTIQ community? 



BLACK 

White 

Negative to positive 

14.3# 

3.3^ 

Positive to negative 

0.0% 

0% 

No change 

71.4% 

93.3% 

No answer 

14.3^ 

3.3% 


14: How did the healing service affect your thinking about people living with 
HIV/AIDS? 



Black 

WHITE 

Negative to positive 

23.8% 

6.7 % 

Positive to negative 

0% 

o°/o 

No change 

86.7% 

90% 

No answer 

9.5% 

■■I 


Caucasian Disciples 

Most of the Whites surveyed (55%) had been members of the Christian Church 
(Disciples of Christ) for twenty years or more. Twenty-four per cent of those surveyed 
had been members from ten to twenty years and seventeen per cent had been members 
for from six to ten years. Seventy per cent of those surveyed were female, the rest were 
males. 

Almost thirty-seven per cent were between 50-59 years of age. Thirteen per cent 
were from 60-69 years of age, and nearly seven per cent of whites surveyed were from 
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40-49 years of age. However there was a significant number (30%) of white respondents 
who were 18 years of age or younger. 

In terms of personal acceptance of GLBTIQ people, no whites listed themselves 
as non-accepting, but ten per cent identified themselves as accepting of GLBTIQ people 
but would afford them no leadership opportunities. Almost forty-five per cent identified 
themselves as accepting, and over thirty-four per cent identified themselves as 
progressive when it came to interacting with the GLBTIQ community. Ten per cent 
identified themselves as a member of the GLBTIQ community. 

The dominant view among white respondents (77%) is that their churches taught 
that GLBTIQ people were healthy children of God. Thirteen per cent said that their 
church identified the GLBTIQ community as misguided, and three per cent said that 
GLBTIQ were sinners. 

An overwhelming majority of whites (98%) denied thinking that HIV/AIDS was 
God’s punishment for wicked behavior. Almost ninety-seven per cent said that those 
living with HIV/AIDS were deserving of God’s love. This view is further affirmed in that 
while three per cent of whites said that the GLBTIQ community was mentally or 
emotionally disturbed, ninety-three per cent identified the GLBTIQ community as a 
variety of God’s endless creation. 

Most white respondents (87%) felt that GLBTIQ folk would be comfortable 
having them as a friend, ten per cent were not sure whether GLBTIQ people would be 
comfortable having them as a friend. Three per cent said that GLBTIQ people would not 
be comfortable having them as a friend. 
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Most whites surveyed (90%) described themselves as worship participants with 

almost seven per cent of those surveyed describing themselves as heavily involved. 

Ninety per cent of whites surveyed also described their views toward the GLBTIQ 

community as not being changed at all by the service. 

Caucasian Suggestions-Making GLBTIQ Community Relevant to Ethnic 
Churches 

1. Agree to meet. Be open with people so they know we're just like them. 

2. Get involved in community activities 

3. Be accepting to all no matter what ethnicity or gender 

4. Be accepting 

5. Make or provide opportunities to be in community with other congregations 
via work projects, worship services, etc 

6. Continue publicly educating other communities 

7. GLBT folks can acknowledge, no, something stronger - the GLBT 
community that I work with has its own anti-racist work to do. Seems like 
there's a lot of racism (mostly tacit) although in some ways, the GLBT 
community does demonstrate better integration. Maybe the best thing GLBT 
folks can do is to teach both the church and the secular GLBT community. 

8. Offer to organize healing services 

9. Open dialogue/explore relationship 

10. Propinquity! :) Friendships built, knowledge increased, paradigms changed 

11. Give the church a chance 

12. Being able to be open-minded and loving to the GLBTIQ community 

13. Be present; positively, unrelentingly present 

14. not sure 

15. This can go as part of the above answer. The GLBTIQ spiritual community 
can work with the churches to help others understand. A lot don't understand 
these people. 

16. Be accepting 

17. Go to church. 

18. Same answer as #16. Be patient and persistent and don't wait for 100% 
consensus to act 

19.0utreach through giving time to help, forming positive relationships with 
community leaders who model complete acceptance 
20. Be fully involved in the life of an affirming local congregation 
used to the terminology. Welcome openly. Develop relationships with 
individuals 
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Caucasian Disciples-Ethnic Churches becoming Relevant to GLBTIQ Community 

1. Inclusion 

2. Help them through their problems. Show them God's love. 

3. Welcome them/lead them to God 

4. To reach out to all and preach God's love acceptance of all children of God & 

provide safe learning & testing environment 

5. Be publicly welcoming 

6. Announce to the community that they are welcome & loved 

7. All churches ethnic or otherwise need to be truly welcoming and practice full 
inclusion acknowledging that the LGBT community is already IN God's story, 
and w/their own needs, stories, situations and lenses on the world & the 
church. 

8. Be bold! Offer healing services - perhaps outdoors. Meet, invite in someone 
from the GLBTIQ community come & speak to churches 

9. Be willing to be in relationship w/progressive cong. 

10. I'm not a member of an ethnic community, but I think all communities can 
be examples to their communities through their word, action, preaching the 
word & extending love to all. 

11.1 serve a rural, white cong. that needs to begin by discussing it - sharing the 
concerns - we are insulated in an area - but not far from a university town 
that deals with it always 

12. Being open and affirming 

13. Tiying to understand what hardships they have to endure 

14. Speak out in love 

15. Be more visible w/o violence 

16.1 think it's a matter of attitude. They want to know that they are truly accepted 
and not judged for who they are. The stigma of the church in their eyes is 
that they are seen as sinners who need to be fixed. That automatically 
makes them feel alienated and unwelcome. Let them be open and 
comfortable with who they are. 

17. Minister to them. 

18. Teach them about God. 

19. Be open & accepting of all God's children 

20. Boldly tell it: That God loves us all, that the church (your church) is a safe 
place. Don't be shy about having & hosting dialogue with people from all 
walks of life. Love each other as God loves us. 

21. Creative production of events and performances to educate and enlighten 
in a non-threatening way. 

22. Become an open & affirming congregation 
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African-American Disciples 

Three quarters of African Americans surveyed had been members of the church 
for twenty years or more. Three quarters of them were female. All of the respondents 
were over 30 years old. Most (38%) of African Americans who responded to the survey 
were 50-59 year olds with about fourteen percent each represented in the other three 
categories, 30-39,40-49, and 70-79. 

Twenty per cent of African -Americans listed described themselves as progressive when 
it came to GLBTIQ people. Forty-five per cent of African Americans said they were 
accepting of GLBTIQ people, however only twenty-five per cent said they would be 
personally be willing to afford them leadership opportunities. Ten per cent said they were 
non-accepting. No African Americans identified as members of the GLBTIQ community. 

Less than half (47%) of African American respondents said that GLBTIQ people 
were healthy children of God. Almost twenty-nine per cent said they were misguided, 
and nineteen per cent said they were sinners. 

Sixty per cent said that they viewed the GLBTIQ community as a variety of 
God’s endless creation, and thirty per cent of those surveyed viewed them as sinners. 
Eighty-five per cent of African Americans said that they did not view HIV/AIDS as 
God’s punishment for wicked behavior. Ninety-five per cent of African Americans 
viewed GLBTIQ people as deserving of God’s love. Sixty-six per cent of African 
Americans said that this worship service did not change their opinion of people living 
with HIV/AIDS at all but almost twenty-five per cent said their opinion changed from 
negative to positive. 
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African American Disciples-greater relevance toward the GLBTIQ spiritual 
community 


1. Be true to God and each other - fulfill the great commandments 

2. Stop viewing sexuality (as a whole) as sinful 

3. Doing something no matter how small. Invite them to worship. Treat them as 
God's children, same as ourselves. More reaching out. 

4. Continue to teach love and not ostracize anyone even those who - Continue to 
work toward understanding 

5. We MUST accept each other as God accepts us 

6. There needs to be more discussion in the churches 

7. Tolerance would be welcome 

8. Reach out publicly 

9. Apply the word of God. The word teaches how to live in this world of 
despair. 

10. That all are sinners but God loves all sinners unconditionally and desire to 
save all from their sins no matter the types. 

11. Show more love and understanding. Communicate what they feel would be 
ofhelptothem. 

12. Preach, teach and live the gospel of love! 

13. Seek out educational opportunities to better understand GLBTIQ 

14. Tear off the stigmas, fears and root 

15. Be honest and transparent about its present reality. 


African Americans-GLBTIQ community becoming more relevant to Ethnic 
Church 

1. Be present - support their mission programs 

2. Join in freely 

3. Invite them to worship. Offering to communicate and explain to others what 
they wish to know. 

4. Same as above 

5. Be who they are and treat others the way they want to be treated, no matter 
what 

6. Love and tolerance 

7. Make itself available 

8. Same as above 

9. Turn from sin and accept Christ without a form of Godliness. 

10. Come & present themselves openly 

11. To trust the leaders & promise of Jesus & get involved 

12. Be a system of support and not suppression 

13. Pray and love all people sincerely 

14. "Show up" as worshippers and not flag or banner waving. We are all sinners 
saved by grace and working out the salvation of our souls. 
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GLBTIO Spiritual Community 

Rather than being a local parish church, the organization GLAD (Gay, Lesbian, 
and Disciple) is a regional and general organization within the church that monitors 
GLBTIQ progress for equality within the Christian Church Disciples of Christ. It has a 
website at http://www.gladalliance.org/about-us/historv . Generally over two hundred 
people are present at the GLAD banquet during the General Assembly. There was no way 
to ascertain how many members attended the healing service. However, three of members 
of the GLBTIQ spiritual community consented to answer the questionnaire administered 
after this worship service. 

AH three were white women ages were 64, 57, and 54. Two of the women listed 
their local congregation’s theology toward the GLBTIQ community as progressive; one 
listed her congregation as accepting. All three women identified GLBTIQ individuals as 
both a part of God’s creation and as healthy children of God. Perhaps the one who 
identified her congregation’s theology as accepting of the GLBTIQ community belongs 
to a congregation that might rate itself as accepting rather than progressive on other 
theological matters. 

All three women theologically identified the GLBTIQ community as both a 
variety of God’s creation and deserving of God’s love. It was very interesting then, that 
one of the three women admitted that another GLBTIQ member would not be 
comfortable having her as a friend! 
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GLBTIQ suggestions for greater relevancy coming from the Ethnic Church 

1. Get Ethnic people used to the GLBTIQ terminology in preaching and 
in literature. 

2. Welcome openly. 

3. Develop relationships with individuals. 

4. Be willing to be in relationship with other progressive congregations. 

5. Inclusion. Meet with us so they will learn we are just like them. 


GLBTIQ Suggestions for Greater Relevancy Coming from the GLBTIQ 
Spiritual Community towards the Ethnic Church 

1. Get involved in community activities. 

2. Agree to meet. 

3. Open dialogue; explore relationship. 

The youngest respondent added: “in our [General] Church I don’t think we 
realize how widespread the differences or how widespread our similarities 
are.” 
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Chapter 8 

Conclusion 

African American theologian Dr. Howard Thurman states: “the men who 
purchased the slaves were Christians.” 155 As African American Christians work to 
achieve freedom and equality in the United States, they must read the same Bible as did 
the slavers. However, African Americans search for messages in the texts that speak of 
liberation and freedom within a community of peers, or in other words, friendship. 

African American Disciples apprehend God as the Creator who loves all equally 
and wants what is best for all of God’s creation. From this perspective liturgies and music 
are created that reveal God cherishing people of color, and working with them for their 
redemption. God is therefore also known as Friend. The African American quest for 
liberation and companionship within a community of peers dialogues strongly with 
Kundtz and Schlager's five ethical responses among GLBTIQ survivors. They are (/) the 
foundation of friendship, (//) hospitality and community building, (tit) a celebration of 
embodiment, (/v) liberation as shared experience, and (v) love as generative. This paper 
will use Kundtz and Schlager's five delineations to examine and compare the project 
responses that might indicate common aspiration leading to prophetic voice arising 
between the Disciples African American church and the Disciples GLBTIQ spiritual 
community. 

The Foundation of Friendship 

One African American survey respondant says that we must accept each other as 
God accepts us. Another agrees saying preach, teach, and live the gospel of love. A third 

155 Howard Thurman, Jesus and the Disinherited (Boston: Beacon Press, 1996), 14. 
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says that tolerance would be welcome. If GLBTIQ people sense these impulses and 
outlooks coming from African American Disciples even before any discussion took 
place, perhaps they might be less afraid to draw closer to the African American 
Community. 

One survey responder from the GLBTIQ community also subscribes to this amity 
base saying that the GLBTIQ community should stretch out its hand to the African 
American community, and agree to meet with them. This sense of not giving up on each 
other, regarding each other as comrades looking out for each other’s welfare, rather than 
as enemies who have used scripture and ethics to oppose each other provides a safe place 
in which to meet. 

Hospitality and Community Building 

One GLBTIQ respondent said that GLBTIQ people should get involved in 
community activities. Another GLBTIQ respondent also subscribes to this amity based 
approach when she writes that that the African American church should stretch its arms 
in welcome to the GLBTIQ community. This could be accomplished by planning to 
work together for civic improvements and greater opportunities for disenfranchised 
people from both communities. 

One African American respondent offers hospitality when she or he writes that 
GLBTIQ people must be invited to worship. Another African American respondent says 
that there needs to be more discussion in the churches. 

That could mean both groups taking steps to welcome each other into their church 
buildings and treating them with respect. We Disciples call ourselves people of the 
welcome table. When we say that, we mean not only the Lord’s Supper, but also the taco 
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feeds, the after-church brunches, the pizza nights, the formal banquets and the ladies’ 
teas. Disciples love to eat! Intentional hospitality between the African American 
community and the GLBTIQ community around food has the potential of fostering 
relationships based on things found in common at the table. Meeting around welcome 
tables also has the potential to bridge the disconnect between such situations as “welcome 
to arrange my hair, design my trendy outfits, or decorate, and even sing at my wedding, 
but not welcome to participate with me as an equal or a leader in my worship.” 

A Celebration of Embodiment 

An African American respondent says that relationships with the GLBTIQ 
community would be better fostered by being honest and transparent about its present 
reality. The reality that humans can be most honest and transparent about is their own. 
African Americans, sharing first hand with the GLBTIQ community what liberative 
scriptures, music, and ways of worship continue to mean to the African American 
community intellectually and emotionally could be eye opening for the GLBTIQ 
community. Telling the stories of almost daily slights that still exist because of the color 
of one’s skin, or the kink of one’s hair, and sharing with the GLBTIQ community the 
way African Americans continue to negotiate mainstream society in order to live in 
America might foster new found appreciation for the particularity of African American 
challenges from the GLBTIQ community. 

The African American Community then has the opportunity to sit down and listen 
to the GLBTIQ community share its struggles to live out the Good News found within 
the Gospel. Listening appreciatively as GLBTIQ people explain that sexual orientation, 
like race is not a choice; listening as GLBTIQ people share their stories, their research. 
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and their attempts to find themselves positively represented within Christian theology has 
the opportunity to be a moving experience for the African American community. 

Liberation as Shared Experience 

One African American respondent wrote that GLBTIQ people should show up 
with no flag or banner waving. Another wrote that GLBTIQ people should place more 
trust in the leaders. A third stated that members of the GLBTIQ community might be a 
system of support and not suppression. In the face of Disciple organizations like the 
Black Convocation, and the Racial Reconciliation ministry, these statements speak to 
methodology that African Americans themselves are no longer employing to achieve 
their own equal status within the church. 

The majority of African American respondents call for ways to find commonality 
in their shared quest for liberation. Some responses include: Be true to God and each 
other; fulfill the great commandments, stop viewing sexuality as a whole as sinful, treat 
them [GLBTIQ people] as God’s children, same as ourselves, continue to work toward 
understanding, accept each other as God accepts us, acknowledge that all are sinners, 
and tear off the stigmas, African American respondents seem to be calling for all 
Disciples to be free, welcomed, and equal members in the faith community. 

All of the responses from the GLBTIQ community indicate that they too yearn for 
a shared experience of Liberation. With responses like getting involved in community 
activities, agreeing to meet, and having an open dialogue to explore the relationship 
between the GLBTIQ and the African American spiritual communities, GLBTIQ people 
are calling African American Disciples to participate with them as collaborators in the 
quest for liberation within the larger church. 
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Love as Generative 


Both the GLBTIQ respondents and the African American respondents offer ideas 
for learning tracks that would foster agape love between the African American church 
and the GLBTIQ spritual community for the future. African American respondents have 
shard the perspective that with regard to the GLBTIQ community, sexuality should not be 
viewed as sinful. That outlook may require study and cultural refocusing over time. 
Another African American respondent states that there needs to be more discussion in the 
churches. Moving the perception of the GLBTIQ sexual orientation from “the love that 
dares not speak its name” to an aspect about which we need to respectfully regard, study, 
and educate ourselves, has the potential for creating more open and affirming churches 
among the African American congregations. 

Other African American responses such as agreeing to practice tolerance, 
reaching out publicly, and seeking educational opportunities to better understand the 
GLBTIQ community all have the potential for generating better informed Disciples in the 
future. 

All of the GLBTIQ written responses have the potential for generating a closer 
working relationship between the GLBTIQ and the African American Communities. 
Especially hopeful is agreeing to meet. Long-standing differences may take time to heal. 
But if gatherings are done under the auspices of friendship, always being welcoming and 
hospitable, making a space for the deepest and most personal feelings of all involved, 
agreeing that no one is free unless all are equally free, then meetings between the African 
American Church and the GLBTIQ community could have much to teach the larger 
church. Cooperative work from these two groups would speak to Disciples with a new 
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clarion voice. Each group knows oppression. In taking care of each other, they are 
creating a larger oppression free zone. 

Resultant to this project, white heterosexual Disciple respondents have also 
offered suggestions as to how African American Disciples and GLBTIQ Disciples may 
more fully engage each other even as African American Disciples and GLBTIQ Disciples 
have each found themselves frustrated because neither group perceives itself as being 
offered an equal place at the mainstream table. Our General ministers have been reluctant 
to publicly express their theological views about the rift between the African American 
church and the GLBTIQ spiritual community. Note that a pastoral position does not 
exclude a prophetic presence. It may be that the General Ministers have adopted a posture 
of appeasement toward each division of the church community rather than a profoundly 
visionary policy of inclusion toward the entire diverse denomination. However, Black 
Disciples and the GLBTIQ spiritual community, both sections of the church that have 
both been marginalized by the mainstream church, now have the potential, through 
dialogue, worship, and study leading to appreciation and trust, to join together and create 
an agency of reconciliation within the church through which they, and the entire church 
can be reshaped and revitalized. Black Disciples and GLBTIQ Disciples have each 
favored theology that portrays them as God’s beloved victims. They may even run the 
risk of casting the crucified Christ in their own image to the exclusion of others. By 
seeing each other also named in their most cherished theologies and texts portends an 
exciting new coalition being bom. The solution is not to create a fellowship or 
community that excludes straight whites; that is the opposite of the welcome table. The 
solution is to create a respectful loving face-to-face situation between GLBTIQ 
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Christians, and African American Christians that fosters a prophetic and welcoming voice 
for both. 
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Appendix A 

“By Any Means Necessary” by Reverend Dr. William Lee 
1 A few days later, when Jesus again entered Capernaum, the people heard that he had 

•y 

come home. They gathered in such large numbers that there was no room left, not even 
outside the door, and he preached the word to them. 3 Some men came, bringing to him a 
paralyzed man, carried by four of them. 4 Since they could not get him to Jesus because 
of the crowd, they made an opening in the roof above Jesus by digging through it and 
then lowered the mat the man was lying on. 5 When Jesus saw their faith, he said to the 
paralyzed man, “Son, your sins are forgiven.” 6 Now some teachers of the law were 
sitting there, thinking to themselves, 7 “Why does this fellow talk like that? He’s 
blaspheming! Who can forgive sins but God alone?” 8 Immediately Jesus knew in his 
spirit that this was what they were thinking in their hearts, and he said to them, “Why are 
you thinking these things? 9 Which is easier: to say to this paralyzed man, ‘Your sins are 
forgiven,’ or to say, ‘Get up, take your mat and walk’? 10 But I want you to know that the 
Son of Man has authority on earth to forgive sins.” So he said to the man, 11 “I tell you, 
get up, take your mat and go home.” 12 He got up, took his mat and walked out in full 
view of them all. This amazed everyone and they praised God, saying, “We have never 
seen anything like this!” 

Many of you will readily recognize that my sermon title is not an original thought of 
mine. I was shocked to discover that the person who is given credit for this phrase is not 
the author either. The French intellectual Jean Paul Sartre is given credit for being the 
originator of the phrase which first appeared in his play Dirty Hands. Sartre wrote: I was 
not the one to invent lies: they were created in a society divided by class and each of us 
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inherited lies when we were bom. It is not by refusing to lie that we will abolish lies: it is 
by eradicating class by any means necessary. 

— Jean Paul Sartre, Dirty Hands: act 5, scene 3. 1963[1] 

There are not many persons who know that Sartre wrote this line and from all indication 
it was a benign statement that troubled very few people. Sartre’s benign phrase became 
malignant two years later when it was used in a speech by Malcolm Little, better known 
as Malcolm X. In fact Malcolm has memorialized Sartre’s phrase. Malcolm forcefully 
declared: 

“We declare our right on this earth to be a man, to be a human being, to be respected as a 
human being, to be given the rights of a human being in this society, on this earth, in this 
day, which we intend to bring into existence by any means necessary.” 

Ebony magazine helped Malcolm to memorialize Sartre’s phrase when it ran a picture of 
Malcolm, parting the drapes of a window to peep out with an A K 40 in his hands. The 
caption at the top of the picture read, Liberate Our Minds and at the bottom By Any 
Means Necessary. Malcolm frightened America with this rhetoric and many believed it 
may have been the tipping point for whites to join forces with Rev. Dr. Martin L King 
nonviolent moment for racial equity. 

Whether that is true or not makes little difference. The fact is Malcolm X troubled racist, 
blacks who had reached a level of comfort that they did not want disturbed and a country 
that had its head in the sand. 

I have come this morning in the spirit of Malcolm, Martin and Jesus to challenge the 
church to take on a by Any Means Necessary mentality to slow, stymie and subsequently 
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stop the spread of HIV/AID’s in our communities. This timely story of the paralyzed man 
aided by four anonymous angelic assistants for me is a call to the church to adopt a By 
Any Means Necessary attitude to aggressively fight the assault of AIDS in our 
communities. 

These brothers impress me with their willingness to sacrifice for another. I had the 
privilege several years ago to spend nearly a month on the continent of Africa It was in 
Zimbabwe that I heard a statement from an African theologian that remains with me to 
this very moment. He put the statement in context by telling us that without conferring 
with his wife he had invited our delegation of 14 persons to their house for dinner. It was 
quite an inconvenience to his wife but she pulled it off to be supportive of her 
overzealous spouse. He then proceeded to make this statement - There is no human 
convenience without human inconvenience. Since that moment I have had a totally new 
appreciate for persons who work at convenience stores, especially holidays and odd hours 
of the night when I can purchase batteries for a Christmas toy. 

In my opinion these brothers inconvenient themselves to make convenient this paralyzed 
man. We don’t know if they took sick or annual or holiday leave to assist him. We don’t 
know if they missed supper with the family. We don’t know if they had to disappoint a 
child or spouse who they had promised to take to the ball game or to dinner. We don’t 
know. I suggest that they inconvenience themselves. 

I believe that they also adopted a By Any Means Necessary motto before they picked up 
this paralyzed man. Can’t you hear them dialoguing on the way to pick this brother up. 
Timing is going to be important today. Ya’ll know that with all the talk about Jesus 
teaching and healing there will be a swelling crowd. If by chance with our leaving early 
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we encounter an impassable crowd, let us covenant here and now that we will take any 
means necessary to get our friend before Jesus. I would imagine they sealed the covenant 
as we did as children because of the influence of westerns on TV, each of them pricked 
themselves with a safety pen, rubbed the blood together and said, we are now blood 
brothers. In the manner of the three musketeers, they shouted all for one and one for all. 

The church of the Lord Jesus Christ, influenced by Calvary must prick itself, rubbed our 
blood together and renew our relationships with each other. Our HIV/AIDS family 
members need to hear Sunday after Sunday that though their blood houses some 
antibodies they are no less members of the family. We shout all for one and one for all. 

Watch these brothers now as they participate in a miracle. They fashion long poles to the 
man’s mat and each of them grab a comer. Hallelujah! Praise God! That makes me shout! 
We could slow, stymie and subsequently stop the spread of aids if everybody would 
simply carry their own comer. If every one of us would become angelic advocates we 
could arrest AIDS. They carry this man a distance for him to receive divine deliverance. 

Upon arriving at the house, just as they had anticipated the crowd is so large that it looks 
like they have labored in vain. But they remembered their covenant, By Any Means 
Necessary. I honestly believe they tried politeness. I hear them saying, would ya’ll let us 
by please and got that look. You know that look don’t you. The look was understandable. 
You don’t think for a minute that the paralyze man was the only needed person in 
Capernaum do you. People brought their love ones, friends, and family members from all 
over the countryside to what turned out to be a mission of mercy, a free clinic. They had 
heard about the Pool of Bethesda miracle, they heard from the lepers, the woman with the 
issue of blood. This was not just a crowd; it was an emergency room looking crowd. 
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Now these brothers could have put him down in the crowd in hopes that Jesus would 
walk through the crowd and he could touch the hem of his garment. They had done a 
great charitable service by at least getting him in the vicinity of the healer. After all, they 
took time off from work, missed dinner with family, and missed June’s T-Ball game. 

That had done enough. One of my very astute lay theologians Mattie Manns in her 
commentary on the lame man in Acts 3 said that the people who brought that man and 
left him in a strategic place to beg thought they had done enough. But Pastor, sometimes 
enough is not enough. Another lay theologian chimed in by the name of Dana Lee, and 
declared that in order for people to get healed we must risk. 

These brothers decided that getting him in the vicinity was not enough? So they took a 
risk. Whispering to each other for inspiration they said by any means necessary. Carrying 
dead weight is risky; carrying it at an incline is even more risky. One slip and he could 
fall on one of them and we have another cripple. But this is my brother and we are going 
to get him help by any means necessary. They did not ask the owner if they could climb 
out on his roof. When you are operating out of a by any means necessary mentality, you 
cannot always wait to get permission. The window of opportunity is too narrow. By any 
means necessary, they did not go to the city for a permit to raise a roof or to do 
demolition. By any means necessary. They did not apologize to the people who probably 
had stood in line for hours so they could be right in front of Jesus. Nor apologize for them 
getting dirty when they raised the roof. Mud, dust and dirt must have fallen on them 
below. But when you are operating by any means necessary somebody will get dirty, 
will get upset, will even cuss you out for disturbing them. All they had on their minds 
was that by any means necessary they were going to get their friend in front of Jesus. 
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When they dropped him in front of Jesus, Jesus rewarded their efforts. He applauded their 
getting him there by any means necessary. Jesus appreciated their raising of the roof. His 
word of appreciation was this, When Jesus saw their faith, he said to the paralyzed man, 
“Son, your sins are forgiven.” 

Jesus rewards a by any means necessary attitude. Not only can you walk but your sins are 
forgiven also. 

At Loudon Avenue we decided well over twenty years ago to take a by any means 
necessary approach to assisting African Americans in engaging in preventive health. 
HIV/AIDS is one of those areas that we know can be wiped out with prevention. So we 
have taken a by any means necessary approach to the healing of AIDS. This Pastor after 
consulting with leadership permitted print, visual and audio media into Sunday morning 
worship to witness a sermon on the black church as a portal to health care and what we 
are called to do to address this crisis. They watch me take publicly from the pulpit the 
oral swab test for HIV/AIDS. The news clip ran over a 105 mile radius. The event made 
the front page of the Roanoke Times World news. Some of my colleagues criticized me 
and accuse me of grandstanding and being a publicity hound. My respond is by any 
means necessary. 

Loudon Avenue has an annual free prostate screening for African American Men as part 
of our Men’s Weekend. We provide the oral swab test for all men at that event. By any 
means necessary. During the National Week of Prayer for the Healing of HIV/AIDS 
sponsored by the National organization Balm in Gilead we hosted a city wide observance 
with Pemessa Seele, the founder and CEO as one of our presenters. We followed that up 
with seven consecutive Wednesday’s Lenten Community Wide worship services were we 
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lit the peace candle as a way to call us to pray for the healing of this disease. By any 
means necessary. 

At one of those services a person corralled me, hugged me, kissed me and declared, I 
thank God for your boldness and the love of the church. They said, “I have AIDS.”I 
have had it a long time. It just feels good to be able to tell somebody without the look of 
damnation, disdain or disgust. They said if you need someone to be a poster child that 
AIDS is not a death sentence nor is a sign of some punishment from God let me speak. I 
know God loves me, saved me and sustains me. I know if I go public I am going to shock 
some people. But I am ready. You remember that song Pastor by Parliament. I know you 
do. Tear the roof off the sucker. Yes I know it but in polite society I have to clean it up. 
Why don’t we raise the roof by any means necessary? I’m with you Pastor for you are 
sure enough my dog. 

As I bid you good morning, I want you to know that just like my anonymous friend you 
have been licensed, ordained and sent to raise some roofs by any means necessary. When 
we consider that our salvation was wrought and bought by an any means necessary 
mentality by our God. God said I am going to save them by any means necessary. I know 
it had to be by any means necessary for otherwise it could not have happened. 

Remember we had the disease of sin when our God decided to tear the roof, excuse me 
raise the roof. There was a divide between Divinity and dust. There was a chasm between 
Creator and creature. There was a split between the Sovereignty and us sinners. God 
decided that to bridge the divide, the chasm the split with a bridge made out of love, 
grace and mercy. The bridge was built by any means necessary. Paul says in Philippians 
that what we call the kenosis doctrine. God in Christ voluntarily renunciates certain 
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divine attributes, in order to identify himself with mankind (Philippians 2:6-7). That, my 
friends is by any means necessary. The word became flesh by any means necessary. A 
virgin became pregnant by the Spirit. No sanitized birthing room, no OBGYN, no 
attending physician, not even a midwife. In a stable with mules, donkeys, horses, cows 
God said by any means necessary. The first basinet for our Lord was a feeding trough, 
but God said they will be healed from sin by any means necessary. Jesus had to go 
through some stuff but I hear our Lord saying, by any means necessary. The writer of 
Hebrews put it this way, “Let us fix our eyes on Jesus, the author and perfecter of our 
faith, whop for the joy set before him endured the cross, scorning the shame, and sat 
down at the right hand of the throne of God. Consider him who endured such opposition 
from sinful men, so that you will grow weary and lose heart.” 

On Thursday night Jesus prayed until he cried tears and sweated blood. By any means 
necessary. Isaiah sums it all up by declaring: 

4 Surely he hath borne our griefs, and carried our sorrows: yet we did esteem him stricken, 
smitten of God, and afflicted. 

5 But he was wounded for our transgressions, he was bruised for our iniquities: the 
chastisement of our peace was upon him; and with his stripes we are healed. 

By any means necessary. If anybody can raise a roof and authorize us to do the 
same it is Jesus. After all that Isaiah said Jesus did die. By any means necessary. Jesus 
was buried. By any means necessary. But on that first Easter morning that God Jesus 
raised the roof on the tomb and by any means necessary Jesus is live. He did not seek 
Pilate or Herod’s permission. Jesus did not ask the permission of the posted guards. Jesus 
simply raised the roof by any means necessary. Do I have any roof raisers in here this 
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morning? I am assembling a by any means necessary army to slow, stymie and 
subsequently stop the spread of Aids. By any means necessary. 


Sermon delivered at Nashville, TN Convention Center, July 10, 2011. Used by 
permission. 
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Appendix B 

Additional Themes for Worship and Encounter between African American Disciples 
and the Disciple GLBTIQ Spiritual Community 


In 1815 New York City pastor Frank Mason North wrote his missionary hymn 
called “Where Cross the Crowded Ways of Life.” In that hymn North identifies that for 
Christians hearing the voice of Christ and doing the charitable work of Christ is more 
important than cleaving to tribe or tradition. This is done by placing the “other” in the 
center of one’s own existence. As people of the table, following the teaching of Jesus to 
make a welcome space for others is the methodology of Disciples Theology (Luke 
14:10). Both Blacks and Gays must develop welcome language and actions that 
accomplish that. Here is a list of specific ways to accomplish that: 

1. Further services of healing and remembrance 

Other services might be planned together where healing from other hurts 
are lifted up to God. These services might include but not be limited to 
such themes as prayer for those with cancer or other debilitating disease, 
the elderly, death of spouses, loss of children, and financial challenge. 

2. Services where preachers from the two different communities preach to each 
other. 

The two communities might do a pulpit exchange where the preachers and 
choirs from one community lead worship in the other community. 
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3. Services where both communities are encouraged to con-currently tell then- 
stories of journeying with the spirit. 

This service could be a dramatic telling to each other of how God has 
blessed both communities to survive and prosper in the face of centuries of 
oppression. Differences and similarities might be lifted up. 

4. Worship services where one preacher is a member of both communities. 

This service could include one preacher’s sharing of her or his challenge 
and blessing being both GLBTIQ and African-American. 

5. Worship services where racism and homophobia are acted out. 

In interactive worship, people from both the GLBTIQ and African 
American communities would witness hatred and anger directed toward 
their brothers and sisters of the other community and then be facilitated to 
themselves identify how such hatred, bigotry, and insensitivity towards the 
other is counter to the teachings of the Gospel. 

6. An ongoing Bible and/or book study for both groups lead by an acknowledged 
group of scholars from both communities. 

Scriptures that have been used to oppress both communities could be 
unpacked. 

7. Encounters and gatherings where the two communities discuss challenges that 
are common to both of them. 
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Themes both communities have in common like bullying, insensitive 
portrayal, encountering financial institutions, and dealing with legal 
systems could be discussed to find areas of shared experience. 

8. 8. Intimate conversations were two covenant to pray together. 

One person from each community joining together in a non-judgmental 
compassionate breaking open and sharing of their struggles and 
theologies. 
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